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PRIMARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 


IN THE past year we have started on a modest scale to cater for the interests 
of those who teach in primary schools. This extension has, we believe, 
been warranted by two circumstances. First, from the point of view of the 
primary school teacher, it is clear that a medium for the exchange of views 
and experiences is needed. Much lively work in English is carried out at 
this stage, but too commonly in isolation; we hope to remedy this by pro- 
viding a platform for discussion. Views on what can and should be done at 
primary level differ widely—this was evident at the conference we held a 
year ago, when there was marked divergence of opinion among teachers on 

e. We hope 
to shed a little light on this particular debate in our next issue; a number of 


what constitutes good writing in a child of primary school ag 
teachers in primary schools h ive been invited to send in specimens of child- 
ren’s writing that they would mark high or low, with their comments. The 
material is now being collated. 

It is also plain that some exchange between primary and secondary 
schools will be useful. How common it is in the latter type of school to 
hear comments on the wide range of attainment among children whom the 
secondary school expects to have reached a certain standard of proficiency; 
and how numerous are the complaints that the primary schools do not teach 
their pupils to write and spell. We have seen on the one hand a very high 
standard of academic sii expected from primary children in a 
syllabus that included most of the ground that grammar school children 
normally cover in their first year. On the other hand a different view is 
taken by Mr. Worthy, whom we invited to write briefly on the aims of 
English teaching in the primary school, in order to start discussion. We 
then asked for comments from a grammar school and a modern school; we 
shall now be glad to hear our readers’ opinions. 


The following items will appear in future issues: Writing in Primary Schools, 
by Frances Stevens; English in the Training College, by G. H. Bantock; 
English Set Books, by P. E. Marshall; Comprehension in a Technical Institute, 
by David Elias; Reading Matter for the Modern School, by J. Webber; Visual 
Aids in the Teaching of English, by W.H. Mittins; A Survey of English 


» 
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Courses, by G. H. Franey; Writing in Modern Schools, by J. H. Walsh; 
Chaucer in School, by H. Stephenson; Anthologies Surveyed, by Winifred 
Peart; and Twelfth Night, by Christopher Gillie—the first of a new series on 
the treatment in school of set books at O and A levels. 


Contributions (accompanied by a stamped envelope) are welcome, and if 
suitable will be paid for on publication. Articles, about 1500 words long, of 
immediate interest and value to teachers are needed more than general 


essays. About half the material now appearing in The Use of English consist ; 


of unsolicited contributions. 
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HAROLD, MARJORIE AND EAGLE 














J. H. WALSH 


HAROLD Is nine years old today, and it is almost a year since he became 

egular reader of Eagle. Today, therefore, seems a suitable day on which 

take stock of his reading 1g, and in particular to attempt an estimate of what 
Eagle has done for him. 

To make such an estimate might at first seem difficult to do. In the course 
of a year’s mixed reading a child is normally subjected to various influences, 
none of them very strong, each of them tugging him this way or that, leaving 
small temporary marks on speech and behaviour; and at the end of a year 
one is usually prepared to say little more than that he ‘seems a year older’. 
But Harold’s case is rather different. For the last twelve months Eagle has 
srovided a very large part of his reading-matter—has in fact become of the 
first importance to him. He breathes an Eagle atmosphere; the whole of his 
imaginative life is centred on Eagle persons and activities; he talks Eagle 
incessantly. Eagle lost no time in clothing him—modestly, at first, in braces 
with cowboy- -pictures on them, but more ambitiously, soon afterwards, i 

ranger’s outfit—‘the sort Jeff Arnold wears’. Eagle would willingly ~via 
ed him, too—with the ‘energy-giving’ foods so liberally advertised in its 
pages; but on this subject Harold’s mother had a word to say. Eagle has 
inspired the choice of several toys—a number of jig-saw puzzles and a ‘ray- 
un’; Harold longs for a projector which will enable him to throw images 
of his Eagle heroes on a screen. There is no doubt whatever about the extent 
of Eagle’s influence; the question is merely how far that influence has been 
bad and how far good. 

Friday, as every ‘Eagler’ knows, is “Eagle day’. Unhappily for Harold, 
Eagle is not brought with the other papers to the ae of his house; its pur- 
chase involves a bus journey into town and a number of anxious enquiries 
at shops. The big question of Friday is therefore “Where and when am I 
to buy my Eagle:’ But it would be truer to say that every day is Eagle day, 
filled with Eagle reading, hobbies, competitions and play. The pile of Eagles 
by Harold’s bedside has grown steadily. They are all there, right from the 
first one he ever saw (a gift from the ‘daily help’, whose son had finished 
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with it); they are read and re-read; parts of them are known by heart. During 
the past year a number of story-books have come and gone—What Katy Did, 


Susannah of the Mounties, and « quite recently Treasure Island. 


All these appear 
: P 1 ] 
to have been enjoyed, but none of them has taken a permanent hold upon 
Harold’s affections. For ‘repeat readings’ he returns to his pile of Eagles 
It wou Id, of course, be a great t mist: ike to suppose that this engaging and 


keeping of a child’s attention is in itself proof of the j paper's excellence—an 





achievement to be scored up to its credit. » hold a child’s attention is, 


God knows, pitifully easy if you are not too sensitive as to the means. In 
the case of Eagle the constant straining after novelty, the bright, bold and 
appallingly ugly picturization, the cinematic close-ups, the ‘snappy’ turns 


of expression, the emphasis on ‘toughness’—all these are a sure means of 


— ° ‘ 1? ” 1? 
-aptivating an uncritical child. Even the back-page ‘scriptural’ feature has 
its share of fascination. In Patrick, Fighter for Truth, for ex umple, we were 
‘ ; ; ; 
shown how Patrick and his sister were branded as slaves. Everything was 


there—the brutal-looking slave-drivers, the flaming brand, the girl’s agonized 


face, the red scar on the flesh. In the lives of saints, as in dunie of cowboys, 
there is evidently never a dull moment. 

What has Eagle done for Harold? The general effect of this reading, I am 
inclined to think, has been to limit, rather than to extend, the range of his 
interests and curiosities—to render him less individual and more a standard- 
ized sample of boyhood. He still thinks and wonders, but not about the 
same things as formerly; not about the under-sides of butterflies’ wings or 
the words of half-remembered folk-songs, but about Eagle things—the 


‘saloons’ where cowboys go, and the manner in which a criminal can do 


ugly deeds with a razor-blade concealed in his fist. Under the influence of 


these preoccupations Harold’s conversation has lost its variety—it is Eagle 
conversation. His imaginative games are restricted in a similar way: he no 
longer invents situations but merely enacts those he has read of. Even his 
artistic activities have suffered a change. He does not now care to paint or 
draw freely. Why should he, when an easy alternative is offered by a box 
of stencils which provides both the means and the matter of his art: With 
a quick daubing of a brush he can breed innumerable copies of his favourite 
Eagle characters. Add to this the fact that he makes Eagle noises, talks Eagle 
language and thinks in Eagle terms (‘as strong as Energy Ernie’—‘with a 
face like Dan Dare’s’), and you have a good idea of the kind of child Harold 
now is. Yet it is only a year since, with his sister, he was volun tarily per- 
forming a Nativity pl. ry, and inventing the dialogue as he went along. 

If these, then, are the adverse effects which F Eagle has had on Harold, where 
is the influence for good which it ought also to have exercised? Let it be 
granted that we are nowadays by no means so sure about the effect of ‘good’ 
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stories as We Once were; yet it remains beyond doubt that a child’s reading 
is sometimes capable of having a favourable effect, if only a temporary one, 
upon his behaviour. This is particularly likely to be the case when two 
conditions are fulfilled—first, when the story touches on the kind of life 
which the reader himself lives, and secondly, when ‘goodness’ is only an 
incidental characteristic of the children portrayed. A story which fulfils 
these conditions is Noel Streatfield’s The Bell Family, which was broadcast 
in Children’s Hour; it quite clearly sets out to do for the present generation 
of children something of what Little Women did for an earlier one. This 
brings us to an obvious defect of Eagle—that with its emphasis on the mar- 
vellous, the remote and the strange, it hardly ever touches upon the day- 
to-day life of the ordinary child. It might therefore be even more on the 
side of the angels than it is—it would still be powerless to affect a child for 
good, because so few of the situations are felt by him to have any relevance 
to his humdrum existence. If Harold is morally no worse for his acquaintance 
with Eagle, he is certainly morally no better. Socially he is become a bore. 
It was only when, for a while, Eagle seemed to have bearing upon her 
own affairs that Marjorie, Harold’s eleven-year-old sister, took any notice 
at all of the paper. Her interest then was confined to one feature, Patrick, 
Fighter for Truth; to be allowed to read it she contributed a penny a week 
for a share in her brother’s Eagle. What fascinated her was that Patrick had 
a sister, Lupait, who ‘knew more of God’s ways’ than her brother did, and 
was therefore able to exert an inspiring influence on the saint-to-be. Un- 
luckily Lupait died a martyr’s death, it must be granted, and one which 
proved a turning-point in the career of her brother. But Marjorie was very 
angry when she read of Lupait’s death. She declared that she would have 
nothing more to do with Eagle, and she withdrew her penny contribution. 
Indeed, it would have been difficult for the paper to affect her very pro- 
foundly, for her life has long since been given over to Biggles,* and it will 
admit of no second influence. I do not mean that she reads nothing but 
Biggles. Her reading-list for the last year includes As You Like It, Northanger 
Abbey and Shirley—and it is certain that she has at least looked inside the 
covers of these books. But Biggles is different. Like Catherine in Wuthering 
Heights (‘I am Heathcliff’) Marjorie is Biggles. He is her hero—not the man 
she wants to marry but the man she wants to be. With him she flies North, 
South, East and West, Goes to War, Defies the Swastika, Sees It Through. 
With Biggles she is a leader of men. 
I have not space to give a detailed account of the influence of Biggles upon 
Marjorie. No teacher will be surprised to hear that, among other things, he 
*Capt. W. E. Johns’s cardboard hero. There is some interesting comment on the 
Biggles books in Geoffrey Trease’s Tales out of School (Heinemann). 
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has profoundly affected the matter of her composition-work, which is be- 
coming more and more concerned with the remote and the improbabl 
A year ago, faced with a request for a description of the ‘sort of house you 


would like to live in’, she was able to describe a quite likely cabin, which | 
clearly owed something to Patricia Lynch’s Turf-Cutter’s Donkey. Much 
more recently, asked to write on the subject ‘A shopkeeper talks about three 
of his customers’, she chose to make her shopman expatiate on the air- 
— of three different sorts of Biggles. 

So absorbed is she with Biggles that he bids fair, like Harold’s heroes in 
Eagle, to oust all rivals. But M: irjorie 1s trou bled by doubts. Her mother, / 


coming recently to the child’s room, found a pile of b ails thrown down 
in a corner; Marjorie’s bookshelves were bare except for ; aE: 
Shakespeare flanked on each side by five Biggles books. 

Marjorie’s mother asked why the books were on the floor. 

‘Oh, I don’t want those books any more. I only want those on the shelves.’ 

“What, only Biggles and Shakespx ire?” : 

‘Yes, only Bi; goles and Shakespeare.’ 

Marjorie’s m¢ >the r made the most of the occasion. ‘In that case, wouldn’t 
you like to give all the books on the floor to Harold?’ 

‘Oh, yes, he can have them.’ And she helped to carry the books to her 
younger brother’s room. (She returned there later and took back The Turf- 
Cutter’s Donkey and The Wind in the Willows. These books she hid under 


a loose board in her floor). } 
- | R r 
At present, then, on ly Shakespeare is worthy to rank with Biggles. Yet 
this affected admiration for Sh iain (affectation it largely is) may not 


in the nd be without its v ilue. It shows at least a consciousness OI the fact 


1 1 ° 
that Shakespeare is valued. One wonders whether a genuine interest does 
not often have its origin in such small snobberies. 


Perhaps to this account of two children’s reading I should add an opinion 


—that their parents would do little good by banning Eagle or by preaching 


against the limitations of Biggles. But neither do I subscribe to that other 
view, that ‘after all, it li do them no harm in the end.’ This seems to me 
too optimistic altogether. Of course, the ¢ hildren will work through this 


Paar ae 
present stage and turn to fresh reading-matter. But it will not be because 


they recognise the inadequacy of their present heroes; it will be because 
new heroes have taken the place of the old. Will those new heroes be better 
ones Or Worse? 


Recently Harold has begun to show an interest in Biggles. 
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COMMENT ty MARCUS MORRIS 


Editor of Eagle 


THERE ARE two obvious comments: 

Firstly, Mr. Walsh ignores much of the content of Eagle. He suggests that 
the paper has a narrowing effect upon its readers, limiting the range of their 
interests. In fact, since the beginning, Eagle has devoted its centre-spread 
to mechanical or engineering interests; has run regular features on nature 
study, pets, sports, handicrafts, hobbies; has run true-life stories about in- 
ventors, explorers, statesmen, great moments in history, etc.; and special 
features such as the exploits of Eagle’ s ‘Special Investigator’. 

So far from killing the child’s own initiative, Eagle does all it can to 
stimulate it. Every week readers’ letters are published and periodically a 
readers’ page is included. We have received several thousand entries for 
a Readers’ Page—drawings, stories, poems, puzzles. Two of the attributes 
stressed by the Eagle Club and its special award, the Mug’s Badge, are self- 
dependence and service. 

Mr. Walsh suggests that Eagle discourages its readers from reading books. 
There is not a scrap of evidence that this is so. Two stories are published 
every week, many by well-known and respected children’s authors. Book 
reviews are published from time to time and Eagle’s publishers produce 
books of adventure and biography as well as annuals which sell in such 
1antities that it is hard to believe that the paper is having a depressing effect 
upon a boy’s literary potentialities. 
econdly, Mr. Walsh makes a number of vague critical insinuations and 
assumptions which he would find | great difficul ty in supporting. 

He seems to wish his children to have adult values at a very tender age. 
It is natural for children to pass through a hero-worship stage and there 
is good reason to suppose that they need this stage if red are to develop 
right standards later on. 

‘Such hero figures must be tough and robust. Since the beginning of his- 
tory children have revelled in such characters as Theseus, Jack the Giant 
Killer, Robin Hood, Richard Coeur de Lion, Dick Turpin and so on. It is 
completely false to suppose that since violence can be presented in a harmful 
form it should never be included in material for children. By such a ham- 
handed classification of what is literary and what is not, Hans Andersen, 
Dickens, Stevenson, Henty, Haggard, Buchan, Shakespeare and even the 
Bible come under the ban of being ‘bad influences’. Fortunately, Harold 
himself does not appear to be so squeamish. 

These robust figures must be real people dealing with real problems. That 
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is why Eagle has deliberately eliminated all type of super man. (Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Walsh has overlooked the fact that in Harris Tweed, super- 
criminals and super-detectives are constantly guyed. This is one example of T 
the ‘balance’ which seems to have completely missed Mr. Walsh’s notice), } 
Furthermore, Eagle attempts to maintain and promote decent human 
relationships—to avoid false social values, snobbery, racial prejudice and the 
idea that ‘might is right’. Mr. Walsh should read the stories more carefully, 
As to ‘appallingly ‘ugly picturization’, I will only remark that we employ 
some of the best and most highly paid commercial artists available. We 
also try to avoid mangling the English language without accepting the } 
absurdity that all our characters must talk in conventional Queen’s English. 
Eagle, in fact, was founded and is produced with the express purpose of 
‘hold ding a child’s attention’, while remaining very ‘sensitive as to the 
means’. 
As high an authority as Professor F. Schonell regards the ‘blood and A 
thunder’ stage as an inevitable period in the literary development of the } ™ 


child. The real issue is whether the robust material children need comes to ” 
them in a decent and planned form or as shoddy material with no values be 
behind it. Eagle is planned to provide adventurous material of the right ~" 
sort and to encourage the child to pass beyond it to tackle book-reading in ch 
a wide range of subjects. = 
I am delighted that Harold is so immersed in Eagle—he might have iP 
of 


many worse interests. Any harmful influence, I suggest, exists only in Mr. | 
Walsh’s imagination. 
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by 
WILLIAM WALSH 


Lecturer in Education, University College of North Staffs 

A sTILL jealously guarded liberty in the English school, in a time when 
the area of freedom is contracting under the pressure of central direction, 
is that of choosing the content and the method of studies. Such freedom, 
besides being essential to the teacher’s professional self-respect is the pre- 
requisite of bold and original experiment; it is also the breeding ground of 
chaos. The note of anarchy is as pronounced as anywhere in the choice of 
texts for the study of English literature. I do not say this because of the wild 
—some would call it the rank—profusion of the texts studied but because 
of the apparent lack of any rational and coherent system of choice, even, 
very frequently within one school, and certainly within the schools as a 
whole. A text may be studied in one form from motives that invalidate 
the choice of another text in another form or even sometimes in the same 
form. It would, of course, be absurd to suppose that the teacher is absolutely 
free to choose what shall be studied. Naturally his wishes are confined by 
his position in the school, by the books the school possesses, by the amount 
of money that can be spent on new books, by the availability of texts: but 
even within these limits there should be more often than there is a rationale 
for the choice of books. My purpose in this article is to offer some sugges- 
tions towards a principle of choice. 

Can one even assume as common ground the need for the study of litera- 
ture: Some see the child not only as the centre but the end of education, 
and his natural interests as pre-potent and decisive. This could not be the 
view of those for whom the function of the teacher is to mediate between 
the child’s creative life and the organised wisdom and experience of the race, 
a mediation which requires that the child be brought into the presence of 
certain lasting and objective values of which literature is certainly one. On 
the other hand there are those who consider literature as a kind of religion 
and the teaching of it to spirits insufficiently fine and sensitive, a vulgarity 
11 
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if not a blasphemy. The best of the young will turn to the faith: let the 
others stay in their darkness. There are three things to be said about this 
attitude which at its best did stand for something. First, it is an attitude 
which may have been valid in another age, in another society, when the 


pattern and quality of life, for example in the great houses, could by itself 
quicken a sense of values and a civilised taste, and when the organic life of 


the folk could without formal effort generate a corresponding value and 
taste. But this is not our situation. Today, as Leavis and Thompson’ declare, 
we are committed to more consciousness, to a deliberate attempt to oppose 
the disintegrating and degrading forces in modern society, and to an equally 
deliberate attempt to construct value, taste, a sense of quality and discrim- 
ination. We are in the position of those “having to construct something 
upon which to rejoice’. In such an effort the study of literature is of over- 
whelming importance. Secondly, literature is not a religion, nor a sub- 
stitute for it, but an art in which words reincarnate both the author engaged 
with his theme and the pattern, the dynamic truth, the ‘inscape’ of his time. 
Thirdly, those who hold this attitude are those who seek in literature a pure 
and total aesthetic response, unalloyed by the taint of anything base or alien, 
the sort of immaculate experience that is expected of certain lyrics, one 
perhaps analogous to the experience of the mystic’s immediate intuition of 
the divine reality. But the experience of literature is at once wider, more 
human and more complex than this kind of beatific bliss. If this were the 
kind of experience hoped for from literature, then certainly the school would 


not be the plac e for it. Literary delight may include these moments of 


exaltation, these blinks of heavenly light, but they are moments, flashes, 
flecks in the total pattern w hich contains pleasure, insight, judgment, feelings, 
memory and even boredom and disgust. We teach literature in order to 
illumine the mind, to refine the feelings, to open communications with the 
past, to give insight into the present: to enable the child to embrace more 
widely and to penetrate more deeply into reality. 





— 


The first, the essential quality of a good school text is life. From the point | 


of view of metaphysics, I suppose, everything from the hand of man bears | 


a trace of life, if only the faintest stir. But we mean an immensely more 
vigorous and abounding life, generated by the words themselves and not 
imported from outside. The life lies locked in the words. It is, if we may 
use the term loosely, as a matter of emphasis and distinction, an objective 
life, independent in a certain sense of the reader. The capacity, ready to 
unleash life, must be there, organised among the words. The vitality of a 
text is indicated by its stamina. It persists, never becoming exhausted, con- 


tinually able to offer something, not necessarily the same thing, since the 


‘Leavis, F. R. and Thompson, D., Culture and Environment, London, 1937, p- 5: 
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reading of a text must be an active process to which the reader contributes 
an active, creative part. Vitality shows itself in depth, in the power to 
engage the attention at many levels. It can minister to the innocent, to the 
expe rienced and to the disillusioned. And it manifests itself in contempor- 
aneity, in being able to touch and enlighten the human situation today, that 
human situation which lies below the accidents of fashion and the externals 
of period. The permanent freshness of literature is related to the degree in 
which it embodies its own time. We must, however, distinguish between 
the ways in which literature is of historic value. It is not those texts which 
are most explicitly valuable to historians, not even those which are histor- 
ically important in the development of literature or of certain branches of 
literature which are to our purpose, but those in which the inner stresses 
and life of an age, ‘its form and pressure’, are immediately present in the 
very texture of the words. And these texts and their historical incarnation 
are to be understood intuitively by the imagination and not discursively by 
the intelligence, concretely not abstr actly, as literature not history. In so far 
as texts need explicit introduction and commen itary, in so far as what is 
needed to be said about them does not spring out of the words themselves, 


> 


they are unsuited for school study. 
If the first qualification for a good school text is literary—life, the second 

is iden i — suitability, We may approach the problem posed by the 
| for suitability in two ways. On the one hand we may insist rightly 

on nt differentiation of age from age and attempt, a most difficult task, to 
discover texts appropriate to each stage, an impossible one if we refine this 
down to include individual stages of development. On the other hand we 
nay stress the qualities, attitudes and ideas which all children have in common 
and seek out texts suitable for children as such. Experience tells us this is 
quite insufficient. The difficulty is to translate the concepts of genetic psy- 
chology into literary terms. C learly there is development and change and 
carly there is a common human nature subsisting beneath all changes. The 
most profitab dle approach is that suggested (per haps i it is not insignificant that 
it is by a philosopher and not a psychologist) by Whitehead in his famous 
essay The Rhythm of Education. Whitehead, it will be remembered, main- 
tained that education like life is essentially periodic, and its rhythm flows 
through three stages: the first is the stage of romance when the subject matter 
has the vividness of novelty, when it is exciting and uncoordinated; the 
second is the stage of precision when width of relationship is subordinated 
to exactness of formulation; and the third is the stage of generalisation, the 
goal of training in the particular and the precise; education, both in content 
and method, should consist in a continual repetition of such cycles. If we 
apply this rhythmic law to our interest, we arrive at a formulation of this 
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kind. Texts for juniors should provide excitement, adventure, exploration; 
they should not require a pointed and accurate attention, but give what they 
have in response to a fluent, ranging and speedy reading. In the middle part 
of the school texts should be those where the total pattern is strong and clear, 
texts in which the clarity and definition of organisation make an ever stronger 
impact than local richness. Pace here is less important than design, if we 
accept the view that one of the principal views of middle school work is to 
arrive at a sense of structure. In the Sixth Form texts should be those in 
which the 2% ger of delight requires insight, provokes judgment and 
aspires towards a coherent pattern of values. 

Let me now suggest the outline of a literature syllabus which seems to 
conform to the standard outlined. For Juniors: Some Ballads, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Robinson Crusoe, Huckleberry Finn, The Poet's Tongue, Part 
One, the nonsense verse of Lear and Carroll, various poems of Walter de la 
Mare, and Edward Thomas, some of Arthur Waley’s translations from the 
Chinese and Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats. A selection of this kind 
provides for the exploratory, adventurous spirit, has sweep, pace and excite- 
ment, and offering the attraction of interestingly different and exotic worlds, 
gives the opportunity for imaginative projection. These seem to be works 
which are peculiarly suitable for the child’s gaze, containing as they do, still 
points of secure and familiar reference resting among circling wonders. For 
the Middle School I suggest works which present themselves and provoke 
in others a grasp of € what is meant by structure: Henry IV, Parts I and I, 
which show the dramatic organisation of temporal events and human mo- 
tives, a unity based on a less overt but truer, deeper kind of causality; Pilgrim's 
Progress, which shows a union, gracefully articulated and powerfully set, not 
only of the progression of temporal events and the voices of men and 
societies, but of many levels of meaning, emotion and planes of existence; 
Johnson’s Essays from The Idler, which present a strong sense of order, the 
clear-cut contours of regularity, and which have a strikis igh) contemporary 
relevance; The Deserted Village, in which experiences are fused by a unity of 
mood and Eothen by the unity of a traditional point of view; the short stories 
of W. W. ri which have a neat and pointed pattern, obvious but satis- 
fying in its modesty; The Diary of a Nobody, in which a structure of simple 
irony holds poised naive characters and artless motives; and Pride and Preju- 


] 


dice, a subtle harmony of oc aree and delicately analysed elements. In the 


Sixth Form I suggest the following would make the core of a valuable curric- 
ulum: The Pardoner’s Tale, in which the illuminated eye of friendly detach- 
ment controls and appreciates a conflict of form expressive of a stress in the 
human situation, and in which is seen an exquisite power, tactful and exact, 
of minutely accurate placings; King Lear and Antony and Cleopatra, in which 
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are recreated the most intense experiences of the radiance and darkness of 
life, in which the situations incarnate ultimate problems of existence; Donne’s 
Divine Poems, in which the medieval order is displayed, questioned and 
illustrated by a piercingly modern mind; Samson Agonistes, the coherent 
account of a torn personality; Tintern Abbey and The Prelude, the poetry of 
inwardness dazzling in its penetration and total integrity; Keats’ Odes, which 
show us in an immeasurably refined and concentrated form the process by 
which opposed feelings aspire towards discipline, by which chaos becomes a 
constellation; the poems of G. M. Hopkins, which give the scale and the 
degree of intensity of a whole range of spiritual experience; some of Yeats’ 
later poems, in which an austere integrity of feeling justifies and dignifies a 
displaced convention of living; the early poems of Eliot, which embody the 
very character and bent of a central modern experience; and finally, the 
earliest poems of Auden, in which we see an angrily honest but ultimately 
unsuccessful effort to harmonise experience through psychology, the field 
and method of which appear for the contemporary to have the attraction 
which the new philosophy calling all things in doubt had for the seventeenth 
century. What makes all these works so valuable for the Sixth Form is that 
they are all concerned in very many quite different ways with the struggle 
towards values, with searching and striving for integrity. 

Each of the works named conforms, it is felt, to the two-fold standard of 
life and appropriateness, and together they compose one of Whitehead’s 
cycles. It is not suggested that the list is in any way complete; it would have 
to be supplemented by reading schemes and practical work particularly in 
prose and drama. The list also makes clear certain other standards which 
though secondary are still important. Any course of literary study should 
be generous in admitting works of many different kinds and from several 
different periods—not that this implies any need for them to be studied in 
historical succession nor any attempt to give a fair distribution—in an effort 
to reflect the enormous c atholicity of literature. And the course should be 
generous in including works which require different degrees of seriousness 
in attention, for too intense a concentration on the purely great does not 
allow that necessary relaxation when just the top of the mind and the surface 
of the personality are engaged, that the flat or easy places afford in a poem. 
Even frivolity has its function. What we want for our pupils is ‘ease in Sion’, 
1¢ angular and painful discipline of the ascetic life. One other important 
principle of choice implied in the list may be noticed. In each part of 
the syllabus some works should be chosen which do more than set off 
individual responses; some should be there because they permit and en- 
courage group methods as with the Ballads, Huckleberry Finn, The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. They are usually works which communicate a ohh range of 
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attitudes through a variety of characters, voices, tones and rhythms. They 
provoke naturally the active participation of many, possibly of all the class, 
so that one child’s personality and interpretation are played off against those 
of others instead of just against the text. This helps to establish a fund of 
rich and actively complex relationships, and the effective influence of chil- 
dren upon one another. 


USEFUL LESSONS: V 
INCENTIVE FOR ‘B’ FORMS 


TWO SUITABLE advertisements of local vacancies, chosen according to the area 
where the lessons are to be introduced, will be sufficient to occupy a single sex or 
mixed class in some very interesting and practical lessons. The following advertise- 
ments are two which I have chosen from a local paper: 


YOUTHS, age 15-16. An unusual Opportunity occurs for two bright boys 


wishing to be trained in all branches of the retail fish trade. Good training and 





prospects offered to the two selected youths. Apply with full particulars to The 
Manager, Cam Fisheries, Yeovil. 


GIRLS, 15-16, wanted to learn Gown Trade. Good wage while learning, 
with excellent prospects for keen capable girls. Apply to The Manager, Brighton 
Gowns Ltd., 10, The Avenue, Bournemouth. 


Pupils are asked to write a reply to one of these advertisements, the emphasis being 
on neatness and content. Though business headings may be taught, the formal letter 
should not be encouraged. The best three or four applicants are selected from the 
entries by the teacher and they are invited to attend an interview for the vacancies. 

Che interview takes place in the classroom and the teacher acts as chairman of the 
interviewing panel whilst the rest of the class are on the panel. Led by questions from 
the teacher the pupils ask the candidates questions about themselves, their experience 
and their qualifications and any other point arising from their letter of application, 
which has been read out to the class by the teacher. After the questioning, which is 
carried out individually, the candidates are asked to leave the form-room whilst a 
discussion takes place as to the most suitable applicant. When a decision has been 
reached the candidates are recalled and told the result of the interview and why they 
were successful. It is most interesting to note how pupils pick on faults often common 
to themselves: slovenly bearing, slurred speech, untidy appearance, vague answers to 
questions. 

Experience has shown that two or three forty-minute lessons will be required to 
carry out this experiment. That there is value in it is shown by the extra attention 
paid to the written work. Everyone plays a full part in the written and oral work, 
and there are many suitable pointers to the pupil who will soon be searching for a 
situation. r. 
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by 
MISS E. SIDDONS 


English Mistress, Ibstock Place School, Roehampton 


THE PIECE of work described in this article was carried out in an inde- 
pendent day and boarding school with classes of children from 9 to 13 years 
old. It has been called a ‘library project’. In its beginnings and throughout 
the scheme the word ‘project’ was never used, and probably never thought 
of. It was felt afterwards to be the right word to apply, for the scheme arose 
from a modest beginning in answer to a number of varying needs and 
gradually developed, drawing in more and more children. It grew steadily 
into a valuable piece of co-operative work in which the whole of the junior 
school took part. Although only those over 9 years old were officially 
engaged in the work, the younger juniors took their full part, their activities 
at that time being stimulated by an interest in books, and they finally shared 
the exhibition with the older children. 

Che school possessed a large number of fiction library books arranged in 
alphabetical order of authors’ names, and it was felt that the children would 
find their way about the shelves more easily if the books were grouped 
differently. In addition a card index catalogue was much needed. It was a 
good opportunity at the same time to do something to stimulate the chil- 
dren’s interest in the library, and to help them to learn a new respect for 
books and care in their handling. This was 1950, the centenary of the 
founding of Public Libraries in England, and it was fitting that the school 
should take some part in the celebration. It was decided that the example of 
many towns should be followed and that the school should have a Book 
Week. 

So far the scheme had been formulated by adults. Now the children were 
told that there would be a Library Week and each of five classes of children 
was asked to learn about the author of the book it was reading in literature 
lessons and to produce a poster showing something of his life and work. 
Form teachers were responsible for organising this side of the work. The 
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children became very interested in ‘their’ author, and from that moment 
each child felt in some way responsible for the success of the week. When 
they had learnt about the author’s life the children wrote accounts of its 
different aspects, and finally those to be used for the poster were selected by 
the class and written out—a great incentive to careful handwriting. Each 
poster was headed with the name of the author. Below was a reproduction 
of a well-known portrait, and on either side and underneath, the children’s 
written work was arranged and a coloured picture or two from one or other 
of the books. On a table underneath the posters books by the five authors 
were exhibited. The results were gay as well as instructive, and when the 
posters were displayed in a row in the entrance hall it was interesting to 


watch the children reading every word. Besides being particularly proud of 


the one made by their own class they were undoubtedly interested in every- 
one else’s efforts. 
The authors studied were: 
Form of children of 9 years: Lewis Carroll 
Form of children of 10 years: Geoffrey Chaucer (in connection 
with history) 
Two Forms of children of 11 years: Kenneth Grahame 
Charles Dickens 
Form of children of 12 years: Robert Louis Stevenson 
One of the forms concerned was a group of girls of 11 plus, not academ- 

ically minded, and not very interested in reading. Their form teacher was 
the school librarian and so, in addition to m: iking their own poster, they 
were all the time in contact with the other work that was in progress. They 
saw and assisted with the regrouping of books on the library shelves, and 
watched the progress of the card index ‘catalogue with interest. They also 
helped to plan readings and hymns for school assembly during Book Week, 
and were themselves responsib ole for the actual reading each day. This 
involved a great deal of effort on their part as they were none of them good 
readers, but they were proud of their responsibility and subsequently pleased 
with their achievement. They helped, too, in connection with their History 
lessons, with the making of a poster about Caxton. The readings in assembly 


were all concerned with books: the story of the writing of the Book of 


Jeremiah: a description of reading from the sacred scrolls in the Synagogue 
services in the time of Christ: the stories of Bede, Colet and Bunyan; and, 
finally, a poetry reading—Walter de la Mare’s The Scribe. Each day was 
sung a hymn by a famous writer: St. Francis, George Herbert, Herrick, 
Milton and Bunyan. 

The entrance hall of the school, used perpetually as a passage and housing 
the library, was the ideal place for the exhibition. Children were continually 
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ent passing to and fro, pausing to read and look. On a table nearby were dis- 
played new books recently bought for the library, and a number of rebound 


hooks were also shown. A friend lent the complete set of volumes of the 
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by New Oxford Dictionary which were set out on a table together with a small 


ich school dictionary, giving rise to many a gasp of astonishment and an en- 
on thralled turning of pages. A poster about bookbinding, made by a member 
n’s | of the staff, was studied with attention, as also the window-sill exhibition 
rer of ‘Books about Books’, and another with the significant title: “This is what 
Ors happens when you treat books carelessly. 

‘ce _ 

he A grown-up reads aloud to the children during their rest period in school, 
to and during Book Week an extract was read each day from a book by one 
of of the five authors. This gave all the children a chance of hearing something 
y- of the writing of authors studied by other classes, as well as learning about 


them from the posters. 

Another feature of the week was a Book Quiz—a competition consisting 
of quotations from well-known children’s books to be identified. This was 
on duplicated and each child wishing to enter had a copy to — The 

children were asked not to consult adults, but they could look up the 
answers. Throughout the week it was a perpetual entertainment to come 

| upon children in every kind of attitude—chiefly on all fours in the library 
lobby—competitions spread out, delightedly filling in one more answer. 

n- The competition was marked with allowance for age, and small book tally 
‘as J prizes awarded in each form. This gave rise to a new dinner-table game 
ey called ‘Quotations’ which was very popular for a time. One boy of 9 had 
ey a wonderful flow of “Worzel Gummidge’ and stolidly refused to quote from 
nd | any other book until the children learnt to guess the answer before they 


sO heard his quotation. 

k, The reorganisation of the library itself proved to be of lasting value. 
us J The books were newly classified according to subject matter, and the shelves 
rd for each section clearly labelled with their full title and with a distinctive 
ed | code letter which is also marked in the books belonging to the same section. 
ry By this method a child finds it a simple task to sort returned books and 
ly replace them on the correct shelves. Each card in the card index catalogue 
of has this shelf code letter marked on it so that by reference to the catalogue 


ue } a book should be located easily. The sections of the library are: 


Fairy Stories, \Myths and Legends, F; Family and Holiday Adventure, H; 


as Adventure, AD; Adventure in History, HA; Sea Stories, SEA; School Stories, S; 
k, |) Animal Stories, A; Animals who have Adventures, AA; Magic, M; Old-Fashioned 

Children, C; Stories of Heroes and Great Deeds, T; Information, I; Poetry, te: vys and 
1g Anthologies, P;E Books for Older Children, O; Books for Younger Children, 


The section a for older children contains many of the classics and is a ae 
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to children of 12 and over 
help those under 9 who might otherwise find it difficult to select suitable 


The books on the shelves for younger children 


reading-matter from the shelves. 

The books are kept on open shelves. Although this entails a certain amount 
of risk it obviously means that by constant access to them the children have 
a wider experience of books, and read more than they would if a locked 
library were open only at specific times. Since the books were regrouped 
the children have found the task of selection much easier. Division according 
to authors means on the whole very little to young children. 

Since they had had a share in the preparations, which lasted over a period 
of about six weeks, the children came to Book Week itself full of expectancy 
and with a pride in their own contribution. The lay-out of the exhibition 
was gay—new books are always attractive—and great interest was taken in 
every part of the scheme. It is not easy to measure the effect of such a piece 
of work. It was of value in the co-operative spirit it evinced. More than 
that, it stimulated the children and made them ‘book conscious’ in a way 
they had not been before. One said, ‘I like reading now. You see, I know 
so much better what books are in the library’. Another girl who had pre- 
viously not been greatly interested in reading, asked an adult in the midst 
of other children playing, “Please could you find me some peace so that | 
can read my book’. Another has asked at intervals ever since, “When are 
we going to have another book week:’ A voluntary reading group was 
started which a number of children attended enthusiastically. They were 
most insistent that they wanted to use the time, not to talk < about books, but 
to get on with their reading. There was an atmosphere of intense concen- 
tration. 

It is tempting for those who themselves have always delighted in books 
to take it for granted that children will easily and naturally grow into a 
love for them, whilst forgetting that the ability to read quickly and cover 
many pages in a short time is a condition of enjoyment. Until that state is 
reached many juniors find themselves frustrated because they get on so 
slowly. The story is too long, the reading too laboured, and so the book 
is discarded in favour of something more active, especially when in a junior 
schoolchild’s day leisure time is short. It is in these earlier stages that it is 
important to encourage the children, especially the less literary ones, that 
they may not miss altogether a valuable part of their education, and par- 
ticularly to hold before them in every possible way the pleasure to be gained 
from books so that in their secondary school days and after they may read 


with intelligence and discernment. 
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by 
VICTORIA V. BROWN 


Assistant Educational Editor, Oxford University Press 


ALL TEACHERS of the Arts and, perhaps, teachers of Literature in particular, 
have to preserve their awareness of the dilemma inherent in their job. It lies, 
briefly, in the fact that standards of taste are (in a qualified sense) absolute, 
but that they cannot mean anything to the individual pupil unless personally 
confirmed, or better still, discovered. The teacher, therefore, by reason of 
his maturity and education, must exercise some kind of authority in matters 
of taste, but the child must have freedom to develop a taste of his own. So, 
in this situation, neither the child’s ‘I like it’ nor the teacher’s “This is good’ 
se the last word. 

In the history of Literature teaching, the experiments which have been 

tried and the controversies aroused could probably be summed up in terms 


the interrelation between these two extreme statements. A teaching 
thod which trains the pupil to the response, ‘It is good because you say 
it is good’, is condemned as authoritarian; a method which produces the 
rather more modern ‘I like it because you think it is good’, is even more 
suspect because the pressures at work are less obvious, but probably more 
damaging to sensitivity. On the other hand, because of the persu: asiveness 
of many influences in the environment, the doctrine of the Natural Sensi- 
bility of the Child cannot be satisfactorily tested, and the teacher feels that 
a method which merely enables pupils to assert, ‘I like it whether you think 
it is good or not’, does not get anybody very much further. 

These, and several other methods which compromise between the two 
extremes, are closely connected with the relationship between the teacher 
and his class, a relationship into which may have entered many considera- 
tions other than the teaching of Literature—the personality of the teacher, 
the past history of the children, the traditions of the school. Authority and 
freedom in school must, for many reasons, be perpetually weighed against 
-ach other, but there is, in the teaching of Literature, a balance between them 


that, when it is attained, seems to produce satisfactory results. 
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The teacher of Literature, it would seem, must achieve a paradoxical 
attitude not unlike that enjoined upon the Christian who must hate the sin 
but love the sinner—he must, that is, possess the discrimination to evaluate 
the shoddy or melodramatic writing that his pupil may at first choose, and 
yet respect—not merely tolerate—the response that makes such a choice. 
Respect he must feel, because this response is all that he has to build with, 
and while he does not pretend that his pupil’s view is the last word on the 
matter, his tacit attitude to him may be: ‘Since you like this, with the fullest 
response of which you are, at this stage, capable, then for you it is good’. The 
qualification—‘at this stage’—is, of course, important; for it is the belief that 
every pupil’s capacity for response can be developed, that makes further 
teaching possible. Nevertheless ‘full response’ is not some remote objective 
reserved for the mature and able: it can be achieved in the present, whatever 
the age and ability of the child, and it is because the teacher believes this 
that he can maintain his attitude without hypocrisy. 

To produce full response the teacher must create and maintain an atmos- 
phere in which what a reads aloud to the children, what they read to him 
and what they both find written in books, is approached with the expectation 
of enjoyment, and he will probably use as his best ally in this task the infec- 
tion of a strong enthusiasm. He is thereby able to introduce his pupils, little 
by little, to writings they would not have enjoyed unaided, and sometimes 
to make them aware of worlds beyond their present horizons. But though 
he is stretching their capacity for responding and therefore expecting more 
of them, he preserves his respect for their responses whatever they may be, 
and still leaves them free to like or dislike anything they meet. Meanwhile 
the concessions are not all on his side; the pupils are learning to respect 


differences of preference among themselves, and perhaps the foundations of 


authority in matters of taste are laid when they also begin to respect the 
teacher’s obvious pleasure in something that the y cannot yet enjoy. It is 
the authority conceded to someone who is on to a good thing— If he likes 
it, it must be good’—and though it must be used with discretion and, : gain, 
cannot be allowed to become a last word, it marks an important iced 
ment. ‘Liking’ in this whole context may cover many different experiences 
for the child, from the simple enjoyment of a good story to intellectual 
pleasure in examining a complex image, from easy tears over Black Beauty 
to the pity and terror of King Lear, but the teacher does not consider that 
they are experiences different in kind, as long as they represent the child’s 

full response. ‘Good’, too, is for the child an ever- enlarging term, at first, 
perhaps identified with what pleases him easily, then extended to cover 
what is worth an effort, and finally including, by courtesy as it were, what 
is beyond him. 
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This is all, of course, a picture of an ideal situation and the day-to-day 
work of the classroom must often fall short of it, but the method works 





) often enough to be worth pursuing. By it the able pupil can be stretched as 
far as he will go, but the less able and less confident pupil can be strengthened 
in his own powers, without cocksureness, and freed from the imposition of 

j an outside standard. 

It was, presumably, to provide some kind of outside standard and to bring 
| order to the chaos of the shifting meanings of ‘liking’ and ‘good’ that the 
method described as “Criticism in Practice’ was developed. The method 
particularly as it has been worked out in this Journal, is an attempt to give 
the pupil something more objective than his own sometimes unreliable 
| responses, his teacher’s enthusiasms or the verdict of history by which to 

judge the w ritings that he meets. His approach is to be detached—words 
| like ‘diagnose’, ‘recognise’, ‘spot’ and ‘place’ (the last three tending to acquire 
the implications of the first) appear frequently in the commentaries on the 
passages, while to be puzzled, humbled, or swept off his feet are attitudes 
t so much encouraged. It is frequently pointed out, of course, that work 


ot this kind should not be attempted till training in responsiveness has been 


given and that, though a useful criterion for judgment is the effectiveness of 
a piece of writing for its purpose, ‘knowing how a writer has achieved his 
effects is not the same thing as experiencing the effects he has achieved’. But 
it is evidently assumed that there is a stage, probably in the top half of the 
? Grammar School, when the pupil is mature enough to profit from the dis- 
ciplines of objective evaluation, and to face the assertions, ‘This is good’, 
and, “This is less good’, whatever his likings may have been at a first 
reading. 

For such assertions are involved in this method, even though they are only 
implied and are preceded by joint examination of the evidence on which 
they are based. Passages for careful study probably have their place in any 
method of teaching literature, but what is new in ‘Criticism in Practice’ is 
the technique of comparison of two or more passages, one of which can be 
used to show the failings of the other. An important feature of the method 
is that it requires from the pupils a choice between these passages, with 
reasons to justify that choice. Administering such exercises seems to demand 

an attitude of the teacher towards his pupils, and a relationship between him 
and them quite different from the balance between authority and freedom 

t has been so far described. It is implied in such remarks as the following, 
which appear in reports on some of the exercises (my italics). “Boys of 
thirteen thought it good—more than that, marvellous, and did not change their 





views at the time’ (Winter 1950); ‘After consideration the pupils were pre- 
pared to revise their estimate’ (Spring 1951); ‘At one stage or another writing 
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is desirable, so that the pupils commit themselves’ (Spring 1950); and, ‘Some 
mistakes are probs ib ly due to defects of person: ality which cannot be corrected 
by teaching’ (Spring 1950). These quotations refer to work on short Passages 


of poetry or prose intended for intensive study, but, in practice, it is surely 


difficult for the teacher not to extend the approach to the other kinds of 


} 
} 


Literature being taught at the same time. The response here desired of the 
pupil seems to « ‘I like it now because you have shown me that it is good’ 
and, though ‘being shown’ may involve literary experience it is more likely 
in this situation to mean only an intellectual conviction, or sometimes simply 
being persuaded or told. 

g experience on which this article is based has been chiefly 


The te< ich ui 


with people who for one reason or another lacked confidence in their 


capacities—Secondary Modern School and B-Stream Grammar School 
pupils, Emergency Training students and Uncertificated Teachers. i would 
have been quite possible with all of + th at their different levels to show 
the differences between, say, passages (a) and (b) and win their intellectual 
assent to the case for (b)’s superiority, though they would not have related 
the arguments easily to their own reading. With none of them, however, 
would it have been profitable to adopt the attitude suggested in the fore- 
going quotations. One ‘mistake’, and one breach of faith with pupils or 
students who had been induced to ‘commit’ themselves and any possibility 
of further spontaneous response would have been destroyed. Nor would 
they have been much helped by objective evaluation in terms of their ow: 
‘progress . A Secondary Modern school child, for example, might, in her 
first year, grieve for the sorrows of Merrylegs and come to feel for those 
of Malvolio or Shylock by her third, while a Training College student might 
move, sometimes remarkab sly quic kly, from a passion for Quality Street 
real enjoyment of The Family onion But to confront either of them, at 
the later stage, with the contrast between their preferences, and to observe 
that the student still had crinoline ladies embroidered on her cushions, could 
easily have destroyed the confidence necessary for the next step forward. 
There is no suggestion that these people were not capable of disciplined 
critical work or that they could not be challenged, but each had to be 
challenged according to his own stage of unde rstanding and ability and not 
in relation to some objective standard. It seemed possible both to preserve 
confidence and yet to make exacting demands as long as the paradoxical 
attitude described earlier was somehow maintained. In the mad based 
on such an attitude ‘evaluation’ in one sense of the word goes on all the 
time, and is an inseparable part of a training in responsiveness. It involves 
work of all kinds: examining motives in a novel or play, discovering the 


exact meaning of a passage of poetry, exploring an image, or even analysing 
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the tone or intention of a passage. The general principles illustrated, how- 
ever, are not necessarily made explicit. Such work is introduced whenever 
the teacher thinks it is desirable, for its aim is not the training of taste but 
the greater enjoyment and understanding of whatever is being read. Taste, 
thus left to look after itself seems to show a healthy power of growth. 

[he attitudes which seem to be implicit in the presentation of “Criticism 
in Practice’ exercises, and the success with which the exercises appear to have 
been used, prompt some questions. How does the teacher manipulate his 
change in attitude when he must switch from encouraging his puy pils’ 

esponsiveness to diagnosing and revealing the inadequacies of “their response? 
He w does he himself (let alone his pupils s) resist the powerful suggestion of 
finality in the ‘right answers’ printed at the back of the book, and how many 
teachers would have the moral courage to conduct a class and send in the 
results without first looking to see what should have been taught? May 
the maturity of the able Grammar School pupil be more apparent than real, 
and are there not some of the same dangers in this work for him, as there 
are for the more obviously insecure pupils? Finally, is this method a tool 
to put in the hands of inexperienced teachers? If it is only safe with the 
skilful, could they not achieve the same results by other methods which, 


as this article suggests, can be equally thorough: 
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by 
W. WORTHY 


Headmaster, Little Green J.M. School, Croxley Green 


THERE HAS been a certain amount of criticism of the standard of written 
English reached by children leaving the Junior Schools to proceed either to 
Grammar Schools or to Secondary Modern Schools, and although I believe 


ler- 


this criticism is sometimes justified, I think it is often based on a misunc 
standing of the aims and purpose of our training in the Junior School. | 
believe that we have, over the past two decades, changed radically our 
approach to the teaching of English to young children (even the phrase 
‘teaching of English’ has a curiously out-of-date air), and I should like to 
consider this change by examining critically the ‘compositions’ of two chil- 
dren of the same age (ten), one written recently and one written eighteen 


years ago. 


(a) A Visit to the Zoo. 

On my return from school on Wednesday afternoon, my father invited me to 
accompany him on a visit to the Zoological Gardens. I answered in the affirmative, 
and we at once boarded a tramcar bound for the city. Here we caught the omnibus, 
and soon arrived at our destination. 

We had heard such a lot of talk about the new polar bear pit, that we decided to 
visit this modern structure first of all. After a good discussion on this piece of work- 
manship, we made our way to the Monkey Temple. Here we had a gay half-hour 
watching the peculiar antics of the monkeys, who seemed almost human in some 
respects. We then partook of a frugal tea, and continued our tour by a visit to the 
noisy parrot house. This was very interesting despite the deafening shrieks of the 
brightly-coloured birds. Next came the most exciting time of our excursion—a call 
at the Ape House. Alfred, an ape, and Adam, a baby chimpanzee, were the chief 
entertainers. On looking at the clock we saw that it was twenty minutes past seven, 
so we concluded our journey by viewing the humming birds. 

We soon arrived back at our abode, and I retired to bed, feeling that I had gleaned 


much knowledge during the evening. 


(b) What I hope to do when I leave school. 


When I leave school I am going to be a comosle traveler, I would go to all sorts of 
26 
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shops and see what goods they want. I would go to the sweet shops espeshely. Why 
I would like to be a comosle traveler is because you get good money and on sunday 
you can keep the car and go out to the seaside free. I have a long time to go before 
I leave school yet because I am only ten. My mother wants me to be a comosle 
travaler as well. At first my mother wanted me to be a macanicle engineer. She said 
you can pay up for a car weekly the boss would take it out of your wages but I would 
rather get a car free. If 1 would get the sack which I most probably will I would like 
to be a coal miner and dig coal from the pit. Theres one thing I would not like to 
happen to me or eney miner in the mine is the coal to fall in. What my mother thinks 
of it is too dangrous but I like using my musles of caurse you have to have only a vest 
and trouses on. You get good mony on it because it is a dangrous job of course. 


Obviously (a) was written by an intelligent boy: (b) is the work of a boy 
of rather less than average intelligence. I think that most teachers today 
would agree that (b) is the more interesting and pleasurable to read, in spite 
of its obvious faults. It is honest and without pretensions: when you have 
read it you feel that you really know something about the boy, and that it 
expresses adequately what he had to say. No doubt his teacher was dismayed 
by some of the careless mistakes which, by taking a little more thought, the 
boy could have eliminated—but these are comparatiyely few in number 
(sunday, eney, caurse, mony) and the other mistakes are such as one might 
quite properly expect to find in a piece of hurried and unprepared work by 
a boy of his intelligence. No teacher need feel ashamed, I think, of work 
of this quality. 

On the other hand, I believe a great many of us would feel embarrassed 
if intelligent children in our schools wrote like the boy who produced (a), 
because its faults are so clearly the faults of his training. I believe, moreover, 
that these were general faults of that time and not a peculiarity of this or 
that teacher. It was generally assumed that the more closely a child imitated 
his elders and betters the more he was to be praised and admired. Very few 
teachers asked themselves whether a particular vocabulary and method of 
expression were appropriate to a particular child. His age, personality and 
ability were not considered except in so far as they enabled him to display 
the efficacy of his teacher’s instruction, or to reflect his teacher’s taste in 
literature. Teachers argued, perhaps subconsciously, that since an educated 
man has a large vocabulary at his command, it followed logically that the 
more words they could introduce their children to, and persuade them to 
use, the more ‘educated’ they would be and the better they would write. 
Of course, some children survived this treatment and wrote honest and 
precise English. The majority, however, persisted in the belief that the 
ability to use long words and elaborate phrases is a measure of their literary 
competence and should be exploited whenever possible. That is why Sir 
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Ernest Gower has felt obliged to try and re-educate Civil Servants today, 
and it accounts for the funny introductory essays in The Times gardening 
advertisements. 
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To return to the ‘Visit to the Zoo’: I think we can say that its fundamental 


fault is this preoccupation with the technique of writing. The artificially 
inflated vocabulary was used for its own sake and not because it helped to 
convey more vividly and exactly the boy’s interest in his visit. Consequently 
it became an exercise in the use of words rather than an opportunity for 
expressing his pleasure and excitement. It is impersonal prose showing no 
hint of intelligent or sensitive observation, or of the imaginative spontaneity 
of which the boy was probably capable. 

What his teacher failed to recognise was that the development of the 
child’s powers of expression must proceed parallel with the growth of his 
need to express himself. We assume only too often that to teach children 
to write well is an end in itself. It is not: we try to help them to express 
themselves fluently and lucidly because their personality and character cannot 
flower fully otherwise. Their technical command over their language should 
fit them as comfortably as their clothes, and if we concern ourselves with 
the robust development of their imagination, their emotions and their in- 
tellects, they will feel the need to increase their powers of expression. The 
central problem in teaching children to write well no longer seems to be 


one of training in technique or style or grammar—it is the problem of 


providing the children with an environment which they will find exciting 
and stimulating. If their life in school is as full of adventure and discovery 
as possible, hey have the greatest possible incentive to increase the range of 
their understanding of English. They will want to talk, and there will be 
something for them to talk about. They will want to write, and there will 
be plenty for them to write about without our having to resort to artificially 
contrived exercises. 

However, although I am convinced that children can never be taught to 
write well unless they feel there is a real purpose in their writing, I do not 
believe it follows that because they have something they want to say, they 
will write well without any further criticism and encouragement. If we are 
to encourage and criticise, what are to be our standards? One of the ques- 
tions we must certainly ask ourselves about any child’s writing is whether 
it is a truly personal piece of work, and one of our tasks is undoubtedly to 
help him say what he has to say in the way he would like to say it. Ultimately 
our ability to do this must depend on how intimately we know the child— 
and today’s large classes limit the individual help we are able to give. Never- 
theless, we are constantly faced with the problem of deciding whether a 


boy’s work is the best of which he is capable—and this, I feel sure, is the 
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most difficult judgment we are called upon to make. We may compare the 
work with that he has produced before—and hope that it has improved in 
quality. But even if it has, we are still left wondering how far we—and he 
—should be satisfied with it. We want to be convinced that his book- 
learning and his mastery of language have gone hand in hand with the 
enlargement of his direct experience of the world around him, yet this is 
something so personal that we feel the need for other st: indards of com- 
parison. Are these possible? 

If they are possible, they are very difficult to arrive at. The obvious and 
usual way, that of giving a number of children an essay to write on a given 
mage and comparing results is, 1 am sure, thoroughly unsatisfactory. For 

1¢ thing, it is improbable that the subject, however c arefully chosen, will 
ie a serious appeal to more than a fraction of the chil« iren who write 
about it, and children who are not interested will not do justice to their own 
ability. Some children, moreover, may lack the particular background of 
experience which would form the substance of their essay, and if they have 
to rely on second-hand experience, they will certainly be handicapped.” 
The usual alternative, that of giving the children a choice of subject, makes 
any but the crudest comparisons impossible, and probably tells us nothing 
that we do not know already. It therefore seems to me that if any useful 
comparisons are to be made, we must rely on work produced in the natural 
way as a part of ordinary school activities. It often happens that children 
of a particular age group are interested in similar topics, and when such 
interests are followed up at school, they provide opportunities for really 
rew arding comparisons. If the work of children engaged in the same sort 
of studies could be exchanged, the children themselves would be exception- 
ally interested, and would be very quick to note the points of superiority 
and inferiority. Moreover, they find ei work by other children far more 
challenging than the criticism of adults, however sympathetic, and they are 
much more likely to profit from it. 

There are, however, obvious practical difficulties in arranging a scheme of 
this kind. The written work done by children is usually only one expression 
of their interest in the subject, and can only be appreciated fully when it is 
seen in relation to all the other things they have done: the illustrative material, 
the models they have made, the talks they have given, the scrap-book they 
have put together. It might be quite unfair and misleading to tear the 
written work from its context. On the other hand, it would probably prove 
impracticable to exchange all the work produced on a given topic, so that 

‘To teach and encourage children to write about matters in which they are not 
interested may be good for their morals but it is bad for their English, and inevitably 


leads to posing and artificiality. 
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we should have to be satisfied with a compromise. Even this should be 


worth while. 


by printing examples of the work done on similar topics by children whose 
age, intelligence and background are briefly summarised. Comment and 
criticism could be invited, and teachers might even be asked to decide on 
an order of merit. This would be of assistance in two ways: it would help 
us to decide on appropriate standards, and it would en: able us to recognise 
more clearly the qualities we admire and would like to encourage in the 
children’s writing. Some of the poor work which is undoubtedly produced 
today is the result of the confusion and uncertainty of teachers, who find it 
difficult to decide what is expected of them. In consequence we find teachers 
in successive classes tugging the children in different ways, and this is even 
more common in successive schools. It is doubtful if we could ever reach 
full agreement as to our exact aims and intentions, and perhaps this is as well; 


there were a rather greater measure of agreement. Discussion of the kind I 
have suggested would, I think, help to secure this. 





nevertheless, there is little doubt that we could raise the general standard if 


Possibly, too, The Use of English could help us to arrive at sound standards | 
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by 
J. A. GORDON 


Assistant English Master at Middle St. County Secondary School, Newcastle upon Tyne 


THE READING scheme which is here described bears striking resemblance 
in some respects to that written about by Mr. Urwin in The Use of English 
last year (Vol. II, No. 4, Summer 1951); but there are significant differences. 

The scheme operating in this County Secondary School has as its basis 
one time-table period each week when the boys read in class, without com- 
ment or interruption. The teacher answers questions (mainly on word- 
meanings) and arranges book exchanges, but the class-room atmosphere is 
made to resemble as far as possible that of a reading-room or reference-room 
in a good public library. In addition to this weekly period of fifty minutes, 
boys are expected to pursue their reading at home, each at his own speed, 
and normally they do so without pressure and without the allocation of 
specific home-work time. Yet the reading period in school cannot be dis- 
pensed with, for it goes far to overcoming the initial difficulties of “getting 
into’ a book. It means that in general a boy has some interest in his book 
before he takes it home. If home influences are adverse, this may be (and 
sometimes clearly is) sufficient to counteract them. 

Each year, pupils are required to read a selection of named books—seven 
in the first year, eight in the second, nine in the third, and fourteen in the 
fourth. Many boys complete this programme of directed reading long before 
the completion of the school year, some even in the first term. They are 
then given a list of authors, any of whose works they may choose for their 
teading in school. On the list are also detailed the titles of works by these 
authors which are available in the school library. There are 68 authors on 
the list, including all those who are represented in the syllabus of “directed” 
teading, and such others as Austen, Balchin, Bronte, Defoe, George Eliot, 
Farnol, Forester, Hardy, Marryat, Melville, Orczy, Reade, Sayers, Scott, 
Trollope, Verne, Walpole, Wells, Wodehouse. In addition, any work of 
biography or autobiography, and especially books on travel, may be chosen. 
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To stimulate interest in this aspect of literature, a display of biographical 
works was held this year in one of the form-rooms. Some 200 books were 
lent by the municipal library, and in the course of one day every boy in the 
school s spent at least a quarter of an hour browsing. An English master and 
the school librarian (a senior boy) were on hand to answer queries and 
stimulate discussion. A wide selection of books was grouped into the lives 
of explorers, men of affairs, scientists, musicians, sportsmen, philanthropists, 
film-stars, escapers (extremely popular), religious leaders, writers. There 
was a section labelled ‘Mixed Bag’, containing a bizarre assortment of per- 
sonalities; and a special table was devoted to the lives of local worthies, 
especially the distinguished men whose names are on every boy’s lips as the 
names of the four school Houses. At the end of the day, ten per cent of the 
boys in the s chool came mach to borrow one of the ‘beaks for the usual 
library period of a fortnig] 

A list of ‘directed’ a f r each year is given at the end of this article. 
But there is much more interest in considering some of the books chosen 
by the boys after they have completed their ‘directed’ reading. 


In the First Year the most popular authors are Ballantyne, Buchan, and 





ro 





Dickens. Other books include Hilton, Goodbye Mr. Chips; Hughes, Tom 
Brown's Schooldays; Kipling, Kim; Kingsley, Westward Ho!; Dumas, The 


Three Musketeers (scheduled for Fourth Year reading!); Selincourt, The 
Cricket Match; Lamb, Tales from She ikespeare; Scott, Quentin Durward. In the 
current year, the only biographies chosen have been Trease, Fortune My Foe 
(Drake) and Selincourt, Mr. Oram’s Story (Captain Cook). 

First preferences in the Second Year are Dickens, Conan Doyle, and 
R. L. Stevenson. At this stage, some boys begin to show a clear preference 
for particular authors, a clear step forward from the First Year, when interest 
centres on the book rather than the writer. One boy has read no less than 
five books by Conan Doyle since completing the ‘directed’ readers; another 
has chosen three in succession by Jules Verne; a third has limited his choice 
to R. L. Stevenson, and a fourth to Ballantyne. Other boys continue to 
read more or less indiscriminately. An A stream boy has read Buchan, 
Mr. Standfast; Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities and Christmas Stories; Haggard, 
Montezuma’s Daughter; Hughes, Tom Brown's Schooldays; and Verne, Michael 
Strogoff—all since ine of this year. One of the C stream boys has 
read Bernard Newman, Spy; Dickens, Oliver Twist; Ballantyne, Lost in the 
Forest. Another, after reading Trease, Fortune, My Foe, has turned to Kip- 
ling; having enjoyed Just So Stories, he went on to Stalky and Co., and 1s 
now reading Kim. 

Biography begins in the Second Year to take a firmer hold, and especially 
books of travel and exploration. Choices include Ponting, The Great White 
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South; Collingwood Bruce, The Roman Wall; Simpson, One of our Pilots is 
Safe; Avery, No Surrender! (Captain Scott); Sabatini, Columbus; Young- 
husband, Epic of Mount Everest; Evans, South with Scott; Farran, Winged 
Dagger. 

The scheme is not at present fully operating in the Third Year, and 
adequate details are therefore not available. 

The Fourth Year, having a large number of ‘directed’ readers (14) to read 
in the year, might be expected to find these sufficient. Yet in the B stream 
more than half the form have this year completed the ‘directed’ reading, 
with five weeks of the third term still before them; and one boy has read 
six additional books—Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby; Buchan, Prince of Cap- 
tivity; W. W. Jacobs, The Skipper’s Wooing; Haggard, Eric Brighteyes; 
Forester, The Ship; and Doyle, The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. George 
Eliot, Forester, Buchan, and Haggard are all popular. Non-fiction reading 
has included Spencer Chapman, The Jungle is Neutral; Eric Williams, The 
Wooden Horse and The Tunnel (all three extremely popular; the two Will- 
iams’ books bear only the cloak of fiction); Kiernan, Lawrence of Arabia; 
Williams, Elephant Bill; Slocum, Sailing Alone Around the World; Seligman, 
The Voyage of the Cap Pilar. 

In the Fifth Year, complete freedom of choice (within the 68 authors plus 
biography) is given throughout the school year. One boy has read every 
one of the novels of C. S. Forester. Another has read no fiction, but only 
books of exploration, travel and escape. These are the extreme cases, and 
both boys have accepted the suggestion that they would perhaps gain some- 
thing by widening their choice. 

Yet it is not uncommon, in the middle and late ‘teens, for boys to pursue 
a passion for a particular author. Often it burns itself out within a few 
months, sometimes it may last rather longer. So long as it does not result 
in a fixation, it is likely to do more good than harm. The records of school 
library issues make it clear that many boys become attached in this way to 
W. E. Johns, to Zane Grey, and to the creators of the Hardy Boys and the 
Mercer Boys (though the school library intentionally does little to cater for 
these tastes). These are healthy phases through which most boys pass. It 
is only important that they should pass through them and not remain in them. 

The testing of all this reading is deliberately kept to a minimum. There 
are occasional discussions (not in the silent reading period) of the books they 
have read; a compulsory examination question, consisting of numerous 
alternatives; a composition, once each term, on incidents from the books, 
on their characters, and, in the higher forms, on authors and literary style. 
The scheme does not seek to achieve a high standard of comprehension or 
of literary criticism, for the pupils in the school will not pursue academic 
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careers; the majority, indeed, will not sit the General Certificate examina- 
tion. The school is a selective secondary school with a commercial bias in 
the upper forms, and for such a school a ‘literary’ approach would be 
inappropriate. But it is our belief that reading (and the more of it, the better 
is essential to the development of the vital skills of writing and speaking good 
English. Something must be done to meet the competition of the cinema 
and radio—and how much more deadly this competition will be when 
television blankets the evening activity and initiative of most households 
with its insidious demand for passive and relaxed receptiveness! The evidence 
suggests that many boys in this school are coming to read because they like 


reading. There can be no better reason. 


THE ‘DIRECTED’ READERS 


First Year 
R. M. Ballantyne, MARTIN RATTLER and THE CORAL ISLAND; Kenneth Grahame, winp 
IN THE WILLOWS; Kipling, FIRST JUNGLE BOOK; Morse, CHANG; Sewell, BLACK BEAUTY; 
Stevenson, TREASURE ISLAND. 

Second Year 
Conan Doyle, THE sIGN OF FOUR; Jack London, wuiTE FANG; Rider Haggard, KING 
SOLOMON’ S MINES; Marryat, CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST; Kingsley, WESTWARD HO!; 
Stevenson, KIDNAPPED and THE BLACK ARROW; Twain, TOM SAWYER. 


Third Year 
Buchan, GREENMANTLE, PRESTER JOHN and THE THIRTY NINE STEPS; Conan Doyle, THE 
WHITE COMPANY and THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES; Mead Falkner, MOONFLEET; 
Rider Haggard, ALLAN QUARTERMAIN; Twain, HUCKLEBERRY FINN; Wells, THE INVISIBLE 
MAN. 

Fourth Year 
E. C. Bentley, TRENT’s LAST CASE; Buchan, SALUTE TO ADVENTURERS and MR. STAND- 
FAST; Churchill, RICHARD CARVEL; Doyle, RODNEY STONE and THE LOST WORLD and 
THE POISON BELT; Haggard, NADA THE LILY; Jerome, THREE MEN IN A BOAT; Masefield, 
LOST ENDEAVOUR; Sabatini, THE SEA HAWK; Halliwell Sutcliffe, UNDER THE WHITE 
COCKADE; Wells, THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON; and Dumas, THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 
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WHAT DO WE EXPECT 
OF THE ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD? 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


We asked the Headmaster of a primary school to give his opinion on what training 

in English a child of eleven should have had. With his permission we invited 

comment on his note from the Headmaster of a grammar school and a modern school 
teacher. 


THE PURPOSE OF PRIMARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 
by W. WORTHY 


Headmaster, Little Green School, Croxley Green 


THE NEED to compress so much into so little space tempts me to make use 
of the hoary truisms of pedagogy: to say, for instance, that children of eleven 
should be able to read with pleasure, to speak and write their native language 
with fluency and understanding, and perhaps even spell correctly. But even 


i+ 


his kind of statement could be made more precise, it implies a wrong 
approach to the whole problem. I think it is more important to consider 
the spirit in which the children use language, than to discuss what they should 
or should not be able to do at the age of eleven. How they acquired their 
skill may in fact matter more than the level of technical competence which 
they have attained. This competence in the use of language should not be 
stretched beyond the point at which it is adequate, or developed as a mere 
skill for its own sake: its character and quality must reflect the personality 
of the children who use it. It should always be appropriate to the stage they 
have reached in emotional and intellectual growth. This means that we have 
to treat it not as an accomplishment but as an essential and natural expression 
of the children’s reaction to experience. The quality of this experience is 
therefore of fundamental importance. If their environment at school is 
designed to open ‘the five inlets of the soul’ and to increase their general 
awareness by providing opportunities for individual adventure and discovery, 
there will be something worth while for them to talk about, and, eventually, 
to write about. The children will gradually become conscious of the im- 
portance of language, because they will find that they need to use it in a 
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variety of ways if they are to satisfy their curiosity about the world around 
them, or communicate their ideas about it, or share their excitement and 
pleasure with others. 

In practice, this means that during their years in the Junior School, the | 
children will have felt the need to make written records (usually illustrated) § 
of things they have done, seen or heard in and out of school; they will have 
written several letters to real people for genuine reasons; they will have 
written stories, made up little plays, and probably made occasional attempts 
to write verse; they will have learnt how to use a reference library and hoy 
to discover information for themselves in other ways. They will have talked 
on topics they found interesting, and will have learned to listen to each other, } 
to their teacher, and to the wireless. They will have listened to and read, 
a great deal of poetry and fiction, including the traditional children’s books 
and good contemporary stories, and their private reading will also hav 
covered a wide range of books dealing with geographical, historical -_ 
scientific topics. 

Since the children vary enormously in ability and background, the stand- ) 
ards they reach in their understanding and appreciation of language will vary | 
widely too, and will depend, moreover, on the quality of the criticism and 
encouragement the teacher is able to offer. However, they should all be 
able to speak when they feel they have something to say, and be able t 
write in a lively, relevant and personal way when they feel there is some- 


thing worth writing about. ) 


COMMENT FROM THE MODERN SCHOOI { 


by J. WEBBER 


Senior English Master, South Borough County Modern School, Maidstor 


Mr. Wortuy’s article clearly deals with gifted grammar school entrants 
and he barely suggests the existence of children whose ‘inlets of the soul’ are ) 
extremely small and badly clogged by adverse home conditions. The modern 
school teacher, therefore, must assay the ideas expounded, and ask if they 
apply to children ranging from near-grammar school ability to near-cer- 
tifiable backwardness. 

The gifted or bright child by virtue of superior intelligence, aesthetic 


sensitiveness, and often favourable home conditions, may acquire the tech- 


a 


nique of expression—oral and written—required to deal with his experiences 
with little difficulty, and even with ease. There may, indeed, be a danger of 
mental overfeeding and superficial mental digestion, and many modern 
school teachers consider that this has occurred when they are faced with a 
low level of competence in the use of language in their A classes. 
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But what of the B, C and D types of children: One has to assume that 
Mr. Worthy retains his principles but adapts his matter to these children; 
and if this is the case one may ask if enough attention has been paid to the 
question of technique. 

Probably the greatest stumbling block for the less intelligent child is this 
lack of technique. How often in the modern school do we find a child whose 
inability to read easily and correctly wrecks his power of comprehension, 

lack of vocabulary and physical difficulties in writing check his flow 

1s and who, in consequence, is doomed to produce written and oral 

ssion which consists largely of discouraging failures! Would not more 

centration on methods of helping this child to ac quire the necessary tech- 
jue enable more progress to be mad« 


hh Sa 
Favourable environment and opportunities for intellectual adventure may 


stimulate or create the desire to acquire technique but, even in the case of 
1 


children, they are not substitutes for the process of teaching the tech- 


of the use of language. 


Language is primarily a tool of communication, and some skill in using 
fundamental necessity for the successful achievement of the individual 
demanded of children today in practically all school subjects. The less 

ntelligent the child, the greater will be his difficulties in acquiring technique, 


ote an 
the greater will be his need for help in overcoming them. Until this 
obtained by the less intelligent much of the work mentioned in 


Mr. Worthy’s second paragraph will be beyond their powers, and their 
pts at it will end in failure. 
Should not the aim of our English teaching be to hold a just balance, so 


it the child acquires sufficient technique in the use of language to profit 
fully from the opportunities and experiences offered him at school? Once 
this balance 1S obt ained th e da nger of men ital overfeeding i 1S lessen ed, and 
the achievements of all children, pitifully small though they may be in many 
cases, will be real. A firm foundation for future work will have been laid, 
nd we may hear less of the modern school teacher’s complaint of lack of 


concentration < 1 fund: mentals ll the primary school. 


COMMENT FROM THE GRAMMAR SCHOOI 
R. R. PEDLEY 
Headmaster, The City Boys’ School, Leicester 
Mr. Worthy feels that to give more precision to his definition of what 
to expect from the 11-vear-old ‘implies a wrong approach’. Yet without 
considerably more precise indications of what he means by such phrases as 
‘The understanding and appreciation of language’ or by ‘the spirit in w hich 
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children use language’ many of his no doubt unexceptionable truisms wear 
an air of unreality—an air w hich is not dispersed by the paragraph beginning 
‘In practice...’ In view of that wide variation in ability and backgrout id 
which Mr. Worthy mentions, it seems self-deluding to expect ‘the children’ 
(all the children?) to have ‘felt the need to make written records .. .’; ‘to 
have learnt how to use a reference library’; to have ‘learned to listen’; to 
have read ‘the traditional children’s books’; to have included in their private 
reading ‘a wide range of books on geographical, historical and scientific 
topics’. The secondary school that received an intake of such children would 
indeed be fortunate and it seems churlish to chill Mr. Worthy’s idealism. 
Yet to aim too high may be to miss all marks, especially if the mark proposed 
is not really there. 

We in the grammar schools know that we take the most gifted quarter 
or fifth of the primary schools’ population and our demands may seem much 
more modest than the ideals Mr. Worthy offers for all. We would ask for 
example that the child had received at least the beginnings of that technical 
training in expression, without which, no matter how urgent is his need for 
‘self-expression’ he must remain inarticulate. We would like him to have 
some knowledge of sentence-structure, some appreciation of punctuation, 
some acquaintance with conjunctions other than ‘and’ and adjectives other 
than ‘good’. We would like him to be able to produce a page of soil 
description or story -telling. We do not of course want Mr. Worthy to 
teach these skills ‘in vacuo’; they must be made to appear indispensable parts 
of the activity of communication. But we would like to think that our 
pupils had experienced the discipline—and maybe even the drudgery—that 
the acquisition of any skill involves, and that at least we could expect formed 
habits of steady a pplic ation to what may appear at first uncongenial ta 
We don’t of course expect our intakes to have had a soul-deadening course 
in formal grammar or to have spent the bulk of their ‘English’ periods on 
spelling and hand-writing. As for reading, we want, I think, just two things: 
that the child has discovered the pleasures of reading (though I would not 
expect him to have read as much as Mr. Worthy desiderates) and that he 
has been led to read some pages attentively. (I’m not thinking of books of 
‘comprehension exercises’ .) 

In short, what I feel is basically wrong with Mr. Worthy’s approach 1s 
that by postulating needs which the child m ay never feel and by attributing 
a development of ‘character and personality’ that the child has not reached, 
he neglects to provide that positive and pertinacious training in the elements 
of the use and understanding of the language which no opening of soul- 
inlets can by itself guarantee and without which ‘individual adventure and 
discovery’ remain (in this context at least) devoid of purpose or issue. 
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CED 


PART ‘A’ by J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master, Chislehurst and Sidcup Grammar School 


THE EXTRACTS printed in this quarter’s Reading Sheet have been chosen 
as representing more or less conscious attempts on the part of their writers 
to ‘express their feelings.’ I am making a slight distinction here between 
‘feelings’ and ‘feeling’ in the more literary sense (the sense in which we use 
the word when we discuss the ‘feeling’ of a poem). The difference is bound 
up with a greater degree of deliberateness—the writers of the extracts set 
out expressly to deal with ‘emotional situations’-—and also with the more 
obviously personal nature of the utterances; all the extracts on the sheet are, 
I believe, genuine personal records. In discussing them we are ultimately 
concerned with answering such questions as ‘Do they sound sincere’, ‘Are 
they successful as expressions of the feelings?’ and “What makes them succeed 
or fail?’ 

There are one or two preliminary considerations. We ought, I think, to 
make it clear to our pupils that expressing feelings is not the same thing 
as merely declaring that we have them; to say ‘How unhappy I am!’ is not 
necessarily to express unhappiness. Expression implies some degree of com- 
munication. We should point out, too, that a writer runs a certain amount of 
tisk when he divorces discussion of his feelings from that of the occasion 
which gave them birth: he is likely to present us with a mere list of protesta- 
tions, sincere no doubt, but unlikely to awaken a sympathetic response in a 
reader unacquainted with the circumstances. Closely allied to this considera- 
tion is another: that to express his feelings a writer need not indulge in exces- 
sive introspection, or have his eyes fixed too firmly on himself as a literary 
artist. On the contrary, the most sincere expression of feelings often results 
when the writer forgets himself entirely, and concentrates on recording as 
faithfully as possible the original experience with all its significant detail. 
Considerations such as these may make the approach to the first two passages 
easier. 

I 
(a) 

But when, suddenly, the shriek of the whistle cut sharply through the tumult of 

sound, our resolution not to kiss on a crowded platform vanished with our 
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consciousness of the crowd’s exasperating presence. Too angry and miserable to be 


shy any more, we clung together and kissed in forlorn desperation. 









| 


‘I shan’t look out of the window and wave to you,’ I told him, and he replied | 


incoherently: “No—don’t; I can’t!’ 

To my amazement, taut and tearless as | was, I saw him hastily mop his eyes with 
his handkerchief, and in that moment, when it was too late to respond or to show that 
I understood, I realised how much more he cared for me than I had supposed. I felt, 
too, so bitterly sorry for him because he had to fight against his tears while I had n¢ 
wish to cry at all, and the intolerable longing to comfort him when there was n 
more time in which to do it made me furious with the frantic pain of impotent desire 
And then, all at once, the whistle sounded again and the train started. As the noisy 
group moved away from the door he sprang on to the footboard, clung to my hand 
and, drawing my face down to his, kissed my lips in a sudden vehemence of despair 
And I kissed his, and just managed to whisper “Goodbye!” 

{ When I arrived home I sat down at my desk and began a letter to him. ] 

a? 


‘ 1 > 1 1 er 1 
I can only €Xpress the feeling tnat this deserted nouse gives me to-night Dy the word 


désolé—it is something less passive than depression and more active than loneliness 
1) 1 


Iam trying to rec ill the warmth and strength of your hands as the \ he id mune on the 


cliff at Lowestoft last night. So essentially You. It is all such a dream. Often as | 


1 1 1- 1 } 
have come home by the late train I have seen the moonlight shining over the moun- 
tains, but it has never looked quite the same as it did to-night ... I should have been 


= - 1 ] 
really thankful if I could Nave gone away somewhere and cried. Mais que voulez- 


vous? One does not cry in a brightly lighted dining-car full of Philistines. One 





studies the menu and pretends one enjoys one’s dinner. And later when the Philisti 
are sleepy and well fed, one gazes into the blue darkness and dreams. . . 


1 
by ) 


t 
David got up and made the fire and brought me some tea, and then got back int 
} 
bed, and the children clambered In, too, and we Sat In a row Sipping sur tea. I was not 


afraid of crying any more. My tears had been shed, my heart was empty, stricken 


‘ith something that tears would not express or comfort. The gulf had been bridged 
with something that tears would not express OF comfort. I le guif had been bridged. 
I 


: ‘ : ; 
Each bore the other’s suffering. We concealed nothing, for all was known between us. 


After breakfast, while he showed me where his account books were and what each was 
for, I listened calmly, and unbelievingly he kissed me when I said I, too, would keep 
accounts. “And here are my poems. I’ve copied them all out in this book for you, and 
the last of all is for you .. . It’s still freezing. The ground is like iron, and more snow 
has fallen. The children will come to the station with me; and now I must be off.’ 

| 


Hand in hand we went downstairs and out to the children, who were playing in the 
} g 


snow. A thick mist hung everywhere, and there was no sound except, far away in the 
valley, a train shunting. I stood at the gate watching him go; he turned back to wave 
until the mist and the hill hid him. I heard his old call coming up to me: “Coo-ee!”’ he 
called. “Coo-ee!’ I answered, keeping my voice strong to call again. Again through the 
muffled air came his ‘Coo-ee.’ And again went my answer like an echo. ‘Coo-ce’ 
came fainter next time with the hill between us, but my “Coo-ce’ went out of my 
lungs strong to pierce to him as he strode away from me. “Coo-ce!’ So faint now, it 
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might be only my own call flung back from the thick air and muffling snow. I put 
my hands up to my mouth to make a trumpet, but no sound came. Panic seized me, 
and I ran through the mist and the snow to the top of the hill, and stood there a mo- 
ment dumbly, with straining eyes and ears. There was nothing but the mist and the 
snow and the silence of death. 

Then, with leaden feet which stumbled in a sudden darkness that overwhelmed me 


I groped my way back to the empty house. 


Both the above passages are taken from autobiographies written by 
women, and refer to the period of the 1914-18 war. The writer of (a) tells 
how she said goodbye ot her sweetheart, a soldier, before leaving London 
to return to her home town. The writer of (b) tells how she said goodbye 
to her husband, also a soldier. (Both men were subsequently killed in ac tion). 
It would be a pity to anticipate classroom discussion of (a) by dwelling very 
nuch on its various felicities. We should, however, notice the writer’s happy 
discovery of “how much more he cared for me than I had supposed,’ her 
earnest attempts to define her feelings (‘the intolerable longing’ which made 
her ‘furious with the frantic pain of impotent desire’), the literary self- 
consciousness as exemplified by various ‘effective’ phrases (‘taut and tearless’, 
‘vehemence of despair’ ) and by the bits of French, and always, at the centre 
of the picture, the writer’s preoccupation with herself as she intends herself 
to appear to her sweetheart and to her readers. There is no need to question 
her sincerity; it is only a question of how far the reader can respond with 


anything but amusement or irritation. 

Extract (b) does not entirely escape these faults. The part in which the 
writer speaks most of her own feelings (“My tears had been shed’ etc.) 
suffers a little from self-consciousness, and so does the last sentence of all 
(‘Then, with leaden feet ...’) which has a literary flavour. But for the 
majority of the time the writer is too concerned with giving a faithful record 
to have an eye for herself and her literary attainments. Classroom discussion 
might touch upon such things as the prophecy that she, too, would keep 
accounts, on the way in w hich her woe is given additional significance by 
the indifference of the children and of the active world beyond, on the sad 
selflessness of ‘keeping my voice strong to call again’ and ‘strong to pierce 
to him as he strode away from me’, and on the wider implications of the 
mist and the ‘empty’ house. Previous writers of these practical criticism 
notes have occasionally expressed a hope that by reading an extract the 
children will be led on to examine its source; a pious hope, usually, children 
being what they are. Yet I feel that the book from which this extract is taken 
is one that older boys and girls should read; it spite of some blemishes it 
remains a model of directness and sincerity, and should do something to 
correct artificiality in writing—one dare hope, in living too. 
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Poem II on the Reading Sheet is the well-known sonnet which Words 
worth wrote in reference to the death of his daughter Catherine. 


II 
Surprised by joy, impatient as the wind, 
I turned to share the transport—oh! with whom 
But thee, deep buried in the silent tomb, 
That spot which no vicissitude can find? 4 
Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my mind— 
But how could I forget thee: Through what power, 
Even for the least division of an hour, 
Have I been so beguiled as to be blind 8 
To my most grievous loss? That ean return 
Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore 
Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, 
Knowing my heart’s best treasure was no more; I2 


} 


That neither present time nor years unborn 


% ould to my sight that heavenly face restore. 


Like the second prose passage, the poem derives part of its effectiveness 
from the exactitude with which the original occasion is recalled and recorded. 
Classroom discussion should therefore begin with a line-by-line scrutiny 
which establishes not only the main course of the thought (the poet’s joy, 
his wish to share this joy with the child, his sudden recollection that she is 
dead, the pang of renewed grief, and the keen self-reproach that he should 
have been surprised into a temporary forgetfulness), but also the signi- 
ficance of the incidental reflection in line 4 and the force of ‘beguiled’ in 
line 8. If the poem is read aloud several times and discussed in the manner 
suggested, its power should be felt; and the question then arises—What is the 
source of this power? What ‘poetic devices’ are used to generate it? Clear 
the poem owes little to imagery and nothing at all to its conventional diction. 
Our attention is therefore directed to the verse-form and to the actual move- 
ment of the poem; and in these we find the answer to our question. 

More than in anything the secret of the poem lies in the tension which 
exists between the form and the language—between the sonnet form, which 
imposes restraint, and the tendency of the language to revert to prose. | 
know that this sounds rather difficult for children, but it touches on some- 
thing so fundamental that I hope the matter will seem worth taking up. We 
may put it this way. A verse-form involves regularity—units of fixed le ngth 
(w hich we call line *s) and metrical patterns; whereas prose has its own units 
of varying length (which we call sentences) and its own changing rhythms. 
Under the compulsion of form, language may be entirely acquiescent (as i it is 
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in, say, the first stanza of Gray’s Elegy); on the other hand it may tend some- 
times to pull away from the verse-form, as if to escape back into prose (as i it 
does in this sonnet). It is this pulling away that I have referred to as ‘tension,’ 
and the importance of this tension lies, of course, in the intimate connection 
which it has with the ebb and flow of feeling in the reader’s mind. 

How much of this can we explain in class? To begin with we can show 
that the sonnet consists almost entirely of three long ‘sentences,’ whose very 
extent is of value in view of the impassioned nature of the utterances. We can 
then go further, and examine one of these ‘sentences’ in detail: 


Through what power, even for the least division of an hour, have I been so beguiled 
as to be blind to my most grievous loss? 


This, but for the ‘accident’ of rhyme, might well be a prose utterance. We 
can observe how it accumulates force as it proceeds, reaching its climax only 
in ‘grievous loss’; how it overflows the limits of the lines; how its many 
monosyllables suggest a certain difficulty of speech; how, as it proceeds, it 
increases in irregularity until it ceases to be metrical; and how nevertheless 
it is all the while contained and held by the exacting sonnet-form. It is from 
this that the tension proceeds; and so powerful is the effect of it that there is 
some danger that the sonnet will spend its force before reaching a conclusion. 
This danger Wordsworth avoids by the impressive ‘Save one, one only . . .,’ 
and by the clear statement of line 12, which receives additional weight from 
the deliberateness and insistence of the last two lines. Throughout the sonnet 
the lack of illusion, self-pity and self-dramatization should be noted. 

If a poem is needed for comparison, it might be worth while looking at 
W. S. Landor’s Rose Aylmer, which is in the Golden Treasury of Modern 
Lyrics. Landor ends his poem with the lines 


A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 
—which one can’t help feeling is ‘damned decent’ of him. 
Reading Sheet A contains the prose extracts and the poem printed above, 
as well as two more prose extracts in which two writers set out to express 
their feelings about Nature. 


PART B’ 
REPORT ON XII 


THIS TIME we are quoting rather fully from a report on No. XII by 
the Senior English Master at a grammar school in the North, to exemplify 
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method, and to suggest with what ages and abilities the B sheet can success- 
fully be used. The actual scripts show that the interest of rather weak forms 
can be well enough engaged to produce lively and adequate answers to most 
of the questions set—most, because the factitious piece of advertising for 
an imaginary correspondence course deceived everyone. 

The sheet was used with three forms. First, with IVc, a form of rather 
low ability who were originally meant to be excluded from G.C. work, 
the extracts were read aloud, and two definite questions set: 

(a) Give a précis of the facts in each example. 
(b) Say to what type of person each appeal is addressed. 
Next with IVA—30 boys of unexceptional ability—the second extract was 
read as histrionically as possible. ‘I guyed it in every possible way when 
reading, but gave little help in detailed an: alysis.” The question asked was, 
‘How does the writer try to attract your attention: "Finally, with VB (28 
boys taking G.C.E. this year, and poorly equipped for it): the y were given 
both extracts to read, and the questions set were: 
(a) What is the aim of the writer: 
(b) How does he try to achieve this aim? 
(c) How far is he successful: 
The user reports: ‘I was satisfied that I worded these questions satisfactorily, 
and some of the haziness (in the answers) is undoubtedly due to lack of 
guidance on my part.’ 

Too late for inclusion in our previous issue came an excellent set of 
answers on Reading Sheet 8, No. XI, from a modern school; it is worth 
reporting that manypupils in this type of school can make a good showing 


with work on the B sheets. 


FURTHER WORK $y DENYS THOMPSON 


THIS QUARTER S work is for readers of from fourteen to seventeen years, 


according to capacity and experience. 


I 
(a) The Ministry of Food inclines to the view that a fifty per cent diminution in the 
proportions of the loaf is in every way preferable to a complete withdrawal of 
supplies. 
(b) a a loaf is better than no bread. 


(c) Attention is drawn to the undesirability of the overlapping of functions in the 
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preparation of liquid comestibles in catering establishments. It has been estab- 
lished that in cases of reduplication among executives a reduction in nutritional 
value and palatability has resulted. 


No I demonstrates by parody the flabby latinity of many official com- 
munications; (a) and (c) are “Whitehall proverbs’, borrowed from a back 
number of the Daily Telegraph. (a) and (b) might be read first and comment 
invited; then the proverb should be extricated from (c). One contact with 
officialese should usually be enough to inoculate readers against breaking out 


into it when they become civil servants. 


II 
, re 
An advertisement has to be constructed from eight of the following components: 
1. Now. 
2. Applications, giving age, experience, and accompanied by three testimonials to 
rr Re c < r d 


e submitted to John Smith, Clerk to the Governors, Updown School, Wessex. 
$y October 30th. 

4. Wanted, caretaker, medically fit, at Updown School. 

5. Canvassing, whether directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 

6. N.D.C. conditions will apply. 

commence duties as soon as possible. 

8. Applications are invited for the post of caretaker at Updown School. 
[he Authority does not undertake to provide accommodation for the successful 





4 Nvassing disqualifies. 
I ; ippomntment 1S superannuable, and the successful candidate will be required 
» pasS a medical eXamunation. 
12. No house available. 
The Scheme of Conditions of Service of the Northern District Council for Local 
Authorities will apply. 
14. Post pensionable. 
1s. Not later than October 30th 
Apply, giving age and three testimonials, to the Clerk to the Governors, Updown 


School, Wessex. 


No II follows up No. I, and is suggested by some advice given in a cir- 
cular from the Somerset Education Committee. It is an easy exercise in 


arrangement and choice ot vocabulary. 


Ill 
1) Mellin’s Baby Scales are expressly designed for weighing infants. The scales are 


not of the spring or steely ard type but are provided with a set of weights from 14 lb. 
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to } oz., weighing up to 28 lb. Fitted with a wicker basket of original design and 
hardened steel bearings throughout, the scales are reliable, simply operated and sen- 
sitive to even slight variations. They will be found an invaluable aid to the 


mother. 


(b) The loveliest toothbrush you can buy! Whippy is bright, modern and elegant ) 


in appearance; its classic sculptured handle is specially designed to fit your fingers. In 
three sparkling colours—zircon-green, moonstone-blue, and topaz-pink. At all 
chemists at prices to fit every pocket. 

Whippy—it whacks decay! 


No. III makes the familiar contrast between straightforward factual writing } 


and ‘glamourising.’ (a) is a genuine advertisement for baby scales, (b) is 
factitious, but true to type in every detail. The simplest exercise is to ask 
which gives the more information needed by a potential customer, and then 
to find out what the less informative is doing with its words. 


IV 


As he approached the office he walked faster and faster, muttering, “Guess better 
hustle.’ All about him the city was hustling, for hustling’s sake. Men in motors were 
hustling to pass one another in the hustling traffic. Men were hustling to catch trains, 
with another train a minute behind, and to leap from the trains, to gallop across the 
pavement, to hurl themselves into buildings, into hustling express elevators. Men in 


dairy lunches were hustling to gulp down the food which cooks had hustled to fry 


— 


Men in barber shops were snapping, ‘Jus’ shave me once over, gotta hustle!’ Men 
were feverishly getting rid of visitors in offices adorned with the signs, “THIS IS 
MY BUSY DAY’, and ‘THE LORD CREATED THE WORLD IN SIX DAYS 
—YOU CAN SPIEL ALL YOU GOT TO SAY IN SIX MINUTES.’ Men who 
had made five thousand the year before last, and ten thousand last year were urging 
on nerve-yelping bodies and parched brains so that they might make twenty thousand 
this year; and the men who had broken down immediately after making their twenty 
thousand dollars were hustling to catch trains, to hustle through the vacations which 
the hustling doctors had ordered. 

Among them Babbitt hustled back to the office, to sit down with nothing much 
to do except see that the staff looked as though they were hustling. 


No. IV, from Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt provides material for detecting a 


— 


writer's intention. Pupils may be asked what impression the reader is meant 
to receive of the life described; what is the writer’s view of it all, does he 
like or dislike it, does he accept it as sufficient, or imply condemnation of 
it as meaningless. . . . Generalities are insufficient; readers must quote—e.g. 
‘for hustling’s sake’, ‘nerve-yelping’ and the last sentence make the author's 
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view quite clear. More experienced readers may be asked merely in what 
light are the hero and his surroundings presented in the passage. 


Vv 

Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them; 

While the sun, or the light, or the moon, or the stars, be not darkened, nor the 
clouds return after the rain: 

In the days when the keepers of the house shall tremble, and the strong men shall 
bow themselves, and the grinders cease because they are few, and those that look out 
of the windows be darkened, 

And the doors shall be shut in the streets, when the sound of grinding is low, and 
he shall rise up at the voice of the bird, and all the daughters of music shall be brought 


Also when they shall be afraid of that which is high, and fears shall be in the way, 

1 the almond tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire 
shall fail: because man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about the streets: 
Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be 
roken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. 


[hen shall the dust return to the earth as it was: and the spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it. 
Ecclesiastes, Ch. 12. 


No. V offers an approach to imagery, but before it is considered it will 
be useful to remind readers of Psalm 23, and to start discussion by enquiring 
‘Why does the psalmist represent his God a as a shepherd, and the people 
sheep: Why did he choose this particular example to make the passage 
immediately effective to its first hearers (a pastor rs people)?’ (I st found 
a weak second- year B form ready with good answers to such questions). 
No. V should then be introduced briefly: the Preacher is w arning his hearers 
to repent and reform their lives while they are yet young and have the 
opportunity before they are overtaken by old : 1e—which is the subject of 
the passage. Beginners should be shown how the passage is to be read— 

vith the thythm well marked, and a slowing down of movement in the 
ve verse. The more experienced may be asked to say how the poem should 
be read to enforce the meaning. Then the imagery of verses 3, 4, 5 should 
be examined: they describe the decay of the body and its faculties. The 
‘keepers’ presumably are arms, and ‘strong men’ legs; then are mentioned 
the failing of teeth and eyes and ears. The almond tree with its pale flowers 
may suggest the whitening of the hair; the ‘grasshopper’ clause conveys the 
irritability of the aged. Finally, life is comp sared to a light in a golden bowl 
hung by a silver thread, and to water. 
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VI 
(a) MY EARLY HOME 


Here sparrows build upon the trees, 
And Stockdove hides her nest; 

The leaves are winnowed by the breeze 
Into a calmer rest: 

The blac k-cap’s song was very sweet, 
That used the rose to kiss; 

It made the Paradise complete 


« 1 7 
My early home was this. 


The redbreast from the sweetbrier bush 
Dropt down to pick the worm; 

On the horse-chestnut sang the thrush, 
O’er the house where I was born; 

The moonlight, like a shower of pearls, 
Fell o’er this ‘bower of bliss,’ 

And on the bench sat boys and girls: 
My early home was this. 

[he old house stooped just like a cave, 
Thatched o’er with mosses green; 

Winter around the walls would rave, 
But all was calm within; 

The trees are here all green agen, 


Here bees the flow ers still kiss, 
My early home was this. 


(b) BENEATH THE LIGHTS OF HOME 


Shadows ev'ry where; 

Winter in the air, 

Yet somewhere the sun is shining; 
Days are bright and fair, 

I close my eyes and visualise 


One spot beyond compare. 


I can see the lights of home, 
Shining brightly o’er the foam, 
Beckon to me while I roam 
Away from lights of home; 





But flowers and trees seemed sweeter then: 





























CRITICISM XIII 





IN PRACTICE: 


I can see somebody there, 

Loving eyes and silver hair, 

I can see her kneel in prayer 

Beneath the lights of home. 

In that little old sleepy town, 

Nothing happens when the sun goes down, 
Not a thing but moonbeams run around 
In a starry dome. 

Turn the hands of time for me, 

Let me live my memory. 

Once again I long to be 

Beneath the lights of home. 


In No. VI, (a) is by John Clare, and (b) comes from a film song of some 
years ago. (a) seems innocent, simple and unpretentious; the poet aims 
mainly at evoking a visual image; and the feeling is restrained, and suggested 
ll. 7, 14, 23) rather than stated. In (b) the first thing that strikes one is the 
slipshod construction and sloppy writing; this may be the feature of the 
poem that is easiest to bring home to young readers. Next apparent are the 
stale ideas and the rubbishy diction, which may take a month or two to be 
seen by some readers with little background. The subject of the poem is 
at sea, and there is evidently no sun: yet there are shadows everywhere. He 
closes his eyes, and sees home with the mind’s eye, but ap parently keeps one 
physical eye open, for he sees the foam on which he roams. In an appropriate 
rendering the word in |. 11 should be pronounced ‘somebahdy’, and ‘there’ 
as a disyllable. It may take time for young readers to realise that this is a bag 
of clichés, without the faintest sign of individual feeling, but they should 
not be hurried. (a) is written by a person, (b) by a typewriter that has been 
to the films. Probably it is best here to ask for a preference, to be backed up 


by plenty of quotation from the two poems. 
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B.B.C. TALKS FOR SIXTH FORMS 


‘THE MODERNS 


1 


Modern literature, music and painting 1s still the preserve of only a few, 
so it is all to the good that the B.B.C. should arrange these broadcast talks 
which aim to introduce sixth formers to ‘The Moderns’. But it is no mere de 
facto recognition of a modern movement represented by a list of names and 
styles that is needed, but a de jure appreciation of certain modern works. 
Unfortunately this need was not fully met in the three talks on literature. 
Although the tone was quite well suited to the audience, the scope of th 
talks tended to be too comprehensive and indiscriminate. The twenty 
minute tour through six schools of English poetry since 1913, each viewed 
against its social background, provided nothing sufficiently substantial for 
the sixth former to bite on. The account of such modern novelists as Graham 
Greene and L. P. Hartley gave the impression that these writers were worth 
as much study as D. H. Lawrence, or E. M. Forster. 

In defence of them it may be said that these talks were only introductory 
in aim. So it is to be hoped that the B.B.C. will follow up this series with 
more detailed critical talks on each of the major figures of 20th century 
Literature. For this purpose the use of recorded illustrative extracts should 
be maintained. The passages of prose or verse included in these talks were 
nearly always well selected and well read—though some of the poems 
needed a second reading. They were largely responsible for the main 
achievement of this series: they stimulated the sixth formers to read the 
writers discussed. The next aim must be to teach them to read with 


discrimination. L. E. C. BRUCE 


THE READING, WRITING AND TEACHING OF POETRY 


POEMS 1951 [Penguin Books, 2s. 6d.] 
In connection with the Festival of Britain, the Arts Council offered a number 
of prizes for English verse, appointing as judges Sir Kenneth Clark, Sir 
Maurice Bowra, Lord David Cecil, John Hayward, George Rylands and 
Professor Basil Willey—a distinguished academic body, though it may 
occasion surprise that no creative writer was included. Penguin Books have 
50 
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now issued the prize-winning entries in a pleasant volume, together with a 
particularly interesting introduction by Mr. Hayward. 
The poems themselves impress one as having deserved the prizes; without 
exception they bear witness of hard study and hard work and of a wide 
hnical knowledge of poetry-writing; some are notably intelligent. The 
general criticism I should make is that, except for rare glimpses, one 
not see the poetry for the words. 
Having pointed out the d: ungers of State patronage, Mr. Hayw ard reveals 
that over 2,000 entries were received (which confirms our fear that more 
people today are writing verse than reading it), that they disp slaved a ‘wide- 


pread ignor: uynce of the nature of poetry’ (a consequence ot f such a state of 


¢ s 


fairs), and that the average age of the winning poets was just under 44— 
rom which he deduces that poets of the younger generation lack ‘any 
tral impulse or direction.’ I confess to feeling that the implied distinction 
tween younger and older is unsound. 
Of the majority of competitors Mr. Hayward reports, “Their sources, if 
would seem to have been, with the occasional exception of the 
Shakespearian sonnet and of Miltonic blank verse, entirely of nineteenth- 
century origin, and principally of the Romantic Period.’ Those concerned 
in adult education will be reminded of their experience in — 
seventeenth-century or modern poetry, where the first and last obstacle i 
the savagely obstinate belief that ‘Romantic Poetry’ is the only real poetry, 
and that any other mode of experience is to be judged as a more or less 
ccessful attempt in that direction. This at once brings us back to the 
teaching of poetry in schools, and two significant points emerge. Firstly, 
the fault cannot be entirely with ‘the bad old days,’ for the prejudice is to be 
observed in those who have only recently left school—and it is ambiguous 
co sol: ation to admit that the younger generation holds less savagely to that 
prejudice. Secondly, though the prejudice seeks to justify itself by an appeal 
to Shakespeare and the Romantic Poets, its holders (experiment will show) 
are just as baffled by a metaphorical passage from Macbeth or by The Prelude 
y Eliot or later Yeats. rt s suspicions are borne out by Mr. Hayward’s 
rel i that competitors models seem to be the lesser romantics (Roge rs, 
Campbell, Mrs. Browning) rather than the great, and that, in the end, 
t knowledge appears to be ‘confined to popular anthology-pieces, to 
hymn-books, and to dimly recollected set-passages from school primers.’ 
School primers: the school teacher, that is to say again bears the greatest 
share of responsibility. Unless he can teach poetry in a spirit of justice, unless 
he can show that literature is not static, that it is a question of traditions but 
not of the One True Tradition, then the extra-mural teacher will be wasting 


much of his time and the Arts Council the whole of their energy. 
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But I do not mean to suggest that the confusion is limited to ‘the majority’, 
or that the question is quite as simple as this. Penguin Books elsewhere claim 
that Mr. Hay ward’s introduction explains some of the principles on which 
the judges proceeded; it really explains no more than how they were able, 
rather speedily, to dismiss the majority of entries. But unsuccessful competi- 
tors will hardly be able to deduce those principles from an examination of 
the chosen poems—unless, perhaps, parts of this volume suggest to them 


that they should have written in terms of a declamatory “mysticism’’, of a | 


modernised Beauty, of a late nineteenth-century rhetorical self-dramatization, 
of intellectualised Fry, or of mitigated Pound. An erratum slip addressed to 
reviewers corrects an unfortunate mistake in the dates of military service 
ascribed to one poet and mentions that he ‘feels that the statement as it 
stands may be damaging to him.’ We sympathise with him. For behind all 
Mr. Hayward’s rem: arks lies the bewilderment and de bility of contemporary 
criticism. And behind that, perhaps, the fact that we live in the spiritual 
trough of a transition, a time of national apathy in almost every aspect of 
living, when we can hardly expect any very virile poetry to arise. That is 
distressing, but not tragic; with the aid of teachers, even a transition period 
passes. Poems 1951 present us with no fresh cause for tears. 
D. J. ENRIGHT 


CHILDREN’S READING 


DREAM GOLD, by David Severn. [Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d.] 
THE FLIGHT OF THE HERON, by D. K. Broster. [Heinemann, The New 


Windmill Series, ss. od.| 


" 


CALL TO ADVENTURE, edited by A. R. Moon and J. Edmundson 
| Harrap, 4s. 6d.] 
THE BREATH OF LiFe (BOOK 11), edited by David Monmouth. [Allen 


and Unwin, 3s. 6d.| 


Dream Gold is a mysterious, compelling book: a story that links both the 
fantastic and the probable and yet makes the outcome convincing. Atmos- 
phere is evoked with simple but adult skill: that of ‘Chyradoon’—a grey, 
gaunt, wind-haunted house on the Cornish coast, which enshrines the m: 1giC 
of unsalvaged treasure. A re-living of the past through a sequence of dreams 
experienced mutually by two boys brings vivid passages of description and 
intense mental excitement. Its theme, its unexpected events, and its natural 
vigour of style, make this an absorbing book for children. I criticise the 


weak cloth-cover, which is inadequate for long classroom use. 
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The Jacobite uprising of 1745 serves as the theme for The Flight of the 
Jeron, a novel with a background of Highland scenery, and having a true 
identification of time and pl. ace. The heron is a prophetic symbol, investing 
the story with a weird a som The tale, briefly, treats of personal concerns 
of love and friendship, allegiance and treachery, measured against historical 
issues. Action is swift and varied; but most noticeable is the lucid, pure 
quality of this author’s style, distinctive today among so much clipped, 
angular, forced writing. 

Ww hat does one ask of an Anthology? First, I think, that it should provide 
2 continuity of pattern; and secondly, that the extracts it gives should be 
tense and apt: enough to make them complete in themselves, stimulating a 
wish to read the works from which they are drawn, but not irritating the 
| 


j 


reader with a sense of unfulfilment. This can be especially said of children, 
who always demand an ‘end’, a rounding-off, to any story-telling. Both 
Call to Adventure and The Breath of Life preserve this continuity and both 
have drawn from a wide range of authors extracts suitable for higher age- 
group reading. Deve lopment is given to the first anthology ina pin-pointed 
map of the sources of the adventures, and several 


ymmend it to the teacher. J. H. MOLI 


pages of exercises should 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SUPER TRAMP, by W. H. Davies, edited 
by W. G. Bebbington. [Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d.] 
DERN SHORT STORIES, SECOND SERIES, selected by A. J. Merson. 

Macmillan, AS. od.| 
OLIVER TWIST, by Charles Dickens, with suggestions for study by J. C. 

t. [ Blackie, 3s. od.] 
LAVENGRO, by George Borrow, with suggestions for study by F. W. 

Robinson. [Blackie , 4s. od.| 
The order of mention is a guess at the result of a pupil’s popularity poll of 
this miscellaneous prose crop. 

The first, light, handy, in extremely clear Baskerville type, cannot fail in 
its purpose. The story has lost nothing for the middle-school reader by its 
abridgements. A third former will read, will enjoy, and, with the valuable 
hint in the very brief but intelligent preface that Davies was NOT a ‘bronzed 
carefree tramp’, should be able to proceed to a truer reading of his poems. 

The theme of Merson’s second series of modern short stories is diversity, 
and it is amply illustrated by the seventeen tales chosen. This is the type of 
book a reliable upper form can be left to stretch themselves unwittingly to 


manhood with; the notes and the iis represented can lead to interesting 
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contemporary channels outwith the short story—Agatha Christie, Sean 
O’Faolain, or H. E. Bates. There is a nicely-controlled number of questions 
to make the pupil-reader ‘volume-conscious’, to train him in comparative 


judgments and to make him aware of short story construction. Many of 


the points, in reverse, can aid short-story composition. 

The remaining novels, in formidable but hard-wearing format, are staple 
diet. With so much—too much:—material for General and Detailed Study 
tucked away at the back, some teachers and many pupils might decide not 
to embark upon any follow-up work at all; such a helpful item as the list of 
Section Headings runs the risk of total disregard in its present position while 
the Vocabulary work is similarly isolated. One can label the study sugges- 
tions ‘thorough’ or ‘pedantic’ to suit one’s mood—and one’s current class. 
But phrases like ‘one distinguished critic writes...’ are apt to swing the 
balance. ROBERT S. JOHNSTON 


GUY MANNERING, by Sir Walter Scott. [Blackie, 3s. 9d.] 

This is a volume in the Minster English Series, which aims, in its own words, 
‘at helping readers by focussing their attention, either at long range or at 
closer range, upon questions which, it is hoped, will enrich their acquaintance 
with the book’. At the end of the book, therefore, are questions for “General 
Study’ and others aimed at a hen tiled study of short passages as separate units. 
The good teacher will be right when he suggests that this could be left to 
him. He will be wrong nt so far as he forgets that the teaching of literature, 
under existing conditions, is often of necessity—or for lack of design—in 
the hands of those who have not the time, or the specialized knowledge or 
the experience required. They ask some guidance and there is no harm, 
and much good, in their getting it. If they misuse the aid given them; that 
is hardly the publisher’s fault. We can ask, however, whether this book does 
not seek to achieve its aim by sticking to somewhat old-fashioned methods. 
Is there not a tendency tow ards a stolid and uninspired study: It is easy to 
see how, with the same aim in view, the reader’s ‘acquaintance with th 
book’ could certainly be ‘enriched’ in the fullest sense. There is not only a 
sort of examination acquaintance to be achieved. Any reading of great 
literature ought to be a broadening of horizons in all directions. One feels 
that this edition falls short of that. To which the publisher might well 
answer—and probably rightly—that unfortunately the not-too-original is 
generally the better commercial proposition. So that it is our business—we 
get what the majority asks for. S. E. BUCKLEY 
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THE WAY OF ADVENTURE, by A. E. M. and J. C. Bayliss. [Macmillan, 
4s. od.| 
The name of Bayliss has long been associated with the making of school 
inthologies, and now son has joined father to bring out this collection of 
[Thrilling Episodes from Fiction and Fact.’ The day of the haphazard 
anthology, depending largely on the enthusiasm or whim of the collector, 
has passed, and it is essential now that a collection of this sort should have 
a definite aim and meet some need. The contents should not be Irish stew 
but should be an introductory taste that will make the taster ask for more. 
[hey shoul ae pee mpt further explor ation. The Bayliss’s are obviously aware 
of this and have set out their aim in the Foreword. Perhz aps it could have 
been more definite than it is, but most people may be quite satisfied with a 
‘wide variety of stories which are vividly told and provide wholesome 
thrills for the young reader, and at the same time bear the stamp of good 
literature’. A high proportion of copyright—that is, up-to-date—material 
is usually demanded in a book of this kind, and too frequently not pro vided 
owing to the difficulty of reconciling fees with the price that the purchasers 
will be prepared to pay for the book. Here half the extracts are from copy- 
right sources—a very good proportion. The idea of an introductory para- 
graph to each extract was sound in conception, but the paragraphs them- 
selves seem to follow a much used pattern; they could have been He veloped 
to help the reader to a more lively sense of the whole from which he was 
tasting a piece. It is almost inevitable that such an anthology should include 
The Cloister and the Hearth, Old St. Paul’s, and Lorna Doone, but it would 
be pleasant to find one that broke more fallow ground from past writers. 
The book is attractive in appe arance and has avoided the pit of “Notes and 
Questions.’ It should suit the final year in good secondary modern schools, 


] 


and the middle forms of grammar schools even bette z. 


POETRY FOR THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


ADVENTURES INTO POETRY, INTRODUCTORY BOOK, by Mary Daunt. 
[Macmillan, 1s. 3d.] 

VERSES FOR ALL, BOOKS I1I AND Iv, by Cope and Rose. [Harrap, 2s. 9d. 
each). 

The foundation of written English is the spoken word and Primary School 

teachers recognise that in order to encourage clear, direct speech, they need 

the help of simple poems and jingles. They will therefore welcome this 

little book, Adventures into Poetry, for it contains a wealth of simple rhymes, 
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suitable for Infants, with a special emphasis on verses which can be acted or 
spoken in groups. The print is clear, the illustrations charming and there is 
plenty of repetition, thus making it a very suitable book to be put into the 
hands of a child who is beginning to read. 

While Adventures into Poetry will stimulate a child’s interest in poetry and 
delight his sense of rhythm, the second set of books, Verses for All, will 
provide a source of poems for the child who enjoys reading poetry, and the 
teacher who likes to have a good anthology on the reference shelf. It is very 
ple: asant these days to hi andle a well- bound, well-printed children’s book that 
is also moderately priced. The compilers have presented a catholic variety 
of poems which include a pleasing proportion of poetry by good modern 
writers and an equally pleasing absence of the sentimental superficial poems 
which seem to be almost mass-produced by some writers ‘ey. Here you 
will find well-loved favourites by Tennyson, Walter de la Mare and Mase- 
field, besides lesser-known works by James Stephens, Caryl Brahms and 
Edward Thomas. 

I liked the choice of poems enormously—I wish I could say the same of 
the illustrations, of which some are quite charming but others meaningless 
and, as in the case of the frontispiece and end pages, almost cheap. 

M. E. BENNETT 


LITERATURE, LIFE AND THOUGHT 


THREE ELIZABETHAN PAMPHLETS, ed. by G. R. Hibbard, Gopwin 
AND THE AGE OF TRANSITION, ed. by A. E. Rodway, ENGLISH 
BIOGRAPHY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, ed. by V. de Sola Pinto 
[The Life, Literature and Thought Library, Harrap, 7s. od. each.] 

These three books are part of a series which aims to break away from the 
usual annotated classics. Each contains selections, and an introduction which 
is an essential part. 

The three Elizabethan pamphlets are by Greene, Nashe and Dekker. In 
his admirable introduction, Mr. Hibbard describes the fundamental social 
and economic changes of Tudor times, and shows how the pamphlets give 
a fascinatingly vivid picture of the daily life of ordinary people and of their 
reactions to the growth of a largely acquisitive society. He traces also the 
rise of the pamphlet from the mere printed sermon to the creative and 
imaginative writing of his three authors. 

In the second book, Mr. Rodway describes the disintegration of the 
Augustan era, and the social injustices against which Godwin revolted. He 
analyses the phases of Godwin’s beliefs, gives a succinct summary of Political 
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Justice, and deals finally with Godwin’s influence. The selections, following 
the same pattern, contain passages on the social and moral background, a 
considerable part of Political Justice, and extracts showing Godwin’s literary 
influence. 

Professor de Sola Pinto gives an excellent account of the origins of 
biographical writing from earliest times, and shows how its particular 
development in the seventeenth century was due largely to the scientific 
spirit, Christian humanism, and Puritanism. The development of the new 
biography is exemplified in the selected eight lives whose authors are also 
admirably dealt with in the introduction. 

All three books are very well done, but to intend them for school use is 
optimistic. The introductions by Mr. Hibbard and Professor de Sola Pinto 
could be profitably read by most Sixth formers and the better pupils could 
tackle the selections. But Mr. Rodw ay’s book is more clearly limited to 
the University, as his introduction assumes a background of philosophical 
knowledge rarely found in schoolboys. ROBERT MOIR 


THE TEACHER LIBRARIAN, by Ernest Grimshaw. |E. J. Arnold, tos. 6d.] 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY, Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 21. 
[H.M.S.O., 2s. od.] 
Mr. Grimshaw’s comprehensive volume immediately impresses one by 
its commonsense. The first section, on library organisation, is designed ‘to 
save the new teacher librarian many hours of labour’, and w orthily empha- 
sises that the best methods are usually the simplest. Of particular value are 
the Graphic Method for issuing books and the reduction for secondary 
modern libraries of the Abridged Dewey Decimal Classification. The second 
half of the book is concerned with instruction in the use of the library, and 
a scheme of work is set out and commented upon in detail. The activity 
methods suggested for practising the basic techniques are best suited for 
secondary modern library periods, though, given a change of emphasis here 
and there, the scheme could well be adapted for use in grammar schools. 
Following upon Mr. C. A. Stott’s School Libraries, Dr. R. G. Ralph’s 
The Library in Education, and the present book by Mr. Grimshaw, the 
Ministry of Education pamphlet provides a timely summing-up of the basic 
princit sles involved in making full use of the library. It is upon such prin- 
ciples that future experimentation, such as that outlined in the second half 
of Mr. Grimshaw’s book, will have to be based. H. KENNETH WHITING 
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EARLY STEPS IN READING 


PETER AND HIS FOOTBALL, BOOKS I—IV; BETTY AND HER FRIENDS, 
BOOKS I—Iv, by Charles S. Segal and Herbert L. Peacock. | Warne, 
2s. 6d. each. | 

These two sets of Readers are designed for older children whose reading 
age is below normal. They will ensure that these boys and girls have the 
experience of enjoying reading, will want to read more and acquire a habit 
of reading for pleasure. The vocabulary is simple and controlled, so that 
the child is learning as he reads. The sentences are direct and simple and 
build up clear pictures and the direct speech is lively and realistic. 

Each of the four stories in each set is complete in itself and deals with 
incidents of everyday interest to all children. The characters throughout are 
a group of boys and girls with a family background. No moral is pointed 
but the characters show a simple courtesy and consideration for others. 

In the Peter and His Football books a team is organised in Book I, a concert 
for funds is arranged, a match is played and a club formed in Books II and 
III, and in Book IV the ‘bad boy’ makes good in a way to delight the heart 
of any boy. 

Betty and Her Friends aptly describes Book I of the ‘Betty’ series, Book II 
tells of an exciting holiday adventure, Book III of an extraordinary ‘find’ 
followed by a broadcast, and in Book IV the boys and girls of both series 
are organising their club activities. 

The illustrations are fitted to the text with great care. They are vivid and 
full of life and, throughout the series, the continuity of the people who 
appear has been preserved. The illustrations run down the page in strip 
form, and the pages have a fresh attractive lay-out to ensure interest and 


encourage progress. E. E. ABBOTT 


TEACHING READING IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOL, by R. K. and M. I. R. 

Polkinghorne. [ Harrap, 6s. od.] 

This little book, based on articles which have appeared in The Teachers’ 
World, is mainly concerned with the teaching of backward junior readers, 
advocating the “wise use’ with these juniors of all four methods of teaching 
beginners. 

The introductory chapter contains a simple outline of these methods, and 
brief suggestions for their application in the junior school, with some prac- 
tical instructions for working a class in sections. 

A disproportionate amount of the rest of the book—four out of seven 
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chapters—is devoted to simple phonics, with consonants and vowels taken 
in turn; and here the authors are in danger of making phonic work an end 
in itself, of detaching it from its essential relationship with continuous read- 
ing material. This kind of work, on initial letters and separate words, very 
easily discourages the backward child from wanting to read. These chapters 
have almost more relationship to speech training than to reading; and the 
beauty and 





authors’ occasionally emotional vocabulary is unfortunate 
cleverness’ of m, ‘velvet’ v, the “busy, homely’ p. 

The last three chapters, on ‘experience’ reading, silent reading, and spelling 
and dictionaries, are sounder and more balanced. The child’s making of its 
own books is stressed throughout, and there are helpful and interesting 
accounts of the making of reading-books based on the children’s experience 
and daily work, with the proper use of conversation, drawings with captions 
and sentences, and acting. Seven-year-olds particularly would enjoy the 
making of riddles. The tests and the suggestions for different kinds of 
dictionaries are sensible, and though at times the undue emphasis on the 
alphabet, and on words detached from contexts, seen in the earlier chapters, 
recurs, all this part of the book is practical, and should be useful to teachers. 

E. I. GLEN 


RECORDS 


WALTER DE LA MARE: ARABIA: HAUNTED: NO: COMFORT: SAM: THE 
SONG OF THE SHADOWS: NOD: THE SONG OF THE MAD PRINCE, 
Read by Robert Harris and Jill Balcon. [Columbia DX 1804. | 

WALTER DE LA MARE: NOSTALGIA: THE FOREST: AUTUMN: ‘IT WAS 
THE LAST TIME HE WAS SEEN ALIVE’: ALL THAT’S PAST: THOU 
ART MY LONG-LOST PEACE: THE SCRIBE: FAREWELL, Read by 
Robert Harris and Jill Balcon. [Columbia DX 180s]. 

Patric Dickinson is collecting in The Anthology of British Poetry a series 
of recordings of individual poets, from Chaucer to Yeats. The latest addi- 
tion, De la Mare, has been chosen as ‘the greatest living writer of simple 
lyric poetry’. Whatever we may think of this judgment, Mr. Dickinson’s 
selection is certainly one to stimulate interest in a poet still looked upon by 
many as pre- ~cminently a children’s writer. 

These recordings should be used with a good electric gramophone: the 
readings are too quiet and controlled to come over well on the more re- 
stricted frequency of a portable. Properly reproduced, Robert Harris at 
least has a pleasantly natural speaking voice, though his readings still suffer 
from lack of variety in pace and tone. Jill Balcon is a less natural reader; 
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her straining after effect in Farewell, for instance, provokes immediate criti- 
cism from senior forms. 

Two of the poems have also been recorded in the London Library of 
Recorded English (a series which definitely needs the toning-down effect 
of a portable gramophone and a fibre needle); and there is an interesting 
difference of approach between the readers of the two series. Robert Harris, 
reading All that’s Past, adopts a - rather matter of fact manner, which 
seems, at times, deliberately neutral: C. Day Lewis, on the other hand, tries 
to convey through his reading his own interpretation of the poem. Some 
listeners may prefer the first, but the second ce rtainly offers to the teacher a 
more satisfactory basis for a discussion of interpretation through reading. 
Again, Robert Harris reads Sam in his normal cultivated voice, which makes 
the old sailor’s idiom sound slightly ludicrous. One may feel that V. C. 
Clinton Baddeley overdoes his dialect and his char acterisation, but this very 
exaggeration is perhaps more in keeping with the naive sentimentality of 
the poem. In any case, to ignore, as Mr. Harris does, the sailor’s character- 


istic speech suggests a lack of faith in the poem which should have prev ented 
him from recording it. A similar lack of conviction is apparent in his read 


ngs of Comfort and Nod, in his over-hurried The Scribe, and in the pio a 
strained dreaminess of Arabia. He does better with the more difficult poems, 
Haunted and No. 

Jill Balcon’s readings are not very satisfactory. The Song of the Mad Prince, 
for instance, she quite misinterprets, having apparently no suspicion either 
of its madness or of its pathos. The reading of The Forest is perhaps her best; 
although slightly over-dramatic it does make a strong appeal to juvenile 
audiences. 

How useful would these records be in school: There is something to suit 
almost every age level, and they can be used in several ways; as an intro- 
duction and conclusion to a lesson on the poem, for example, or, with 
senior forms, as a basis for discussion of the meaning and interpretation of 
a particular poem. This should lead to an increased awareness of the poems 
both through the pupils’ own attempts at re-reading and through the con- 
tribution to understanding made by the recording. One warning: the more 
serious poems in this selection will undoubtedly provoke a discussion of 
‘the poetry voice,’ which may prove unsatisfactorily negative if there are no 
counter-balancing examples of livelier and less lugubrious recordings 

There is one major disadvantage in all this. It is essential that the whole 
class should have copies of the poems. Four of them are in the Methuen 
Anthology of Modern Verse: all the others are difficult to track down, and 
making copies is a laborious task for the teacher. Can we not have sets of 
pamphlets to use with the records? WINIFRED PEART 
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TEACHERS’ NOTES 


READING SHEET ‘A’ 
Sources of Examples. 


I (a) The Testament of Youth by Vera Brittain (1933). 
(b) World Without End by Helen Thomas (1931). 

I William Wordsworth (1815). 

III (a) The Story of My Heart by Richard Jefferies (1883). 
(b) Our Village by Mary Russell Mitford (1893). 

With regard to III(a) and (b), Jefferies’ account is the more closely related to ex- 
perience, and his observation of Nature is more exact; at the same time his imagina- 
tive grasp is greater, and feeling is consequently more deep and certain. It is char- 
acteristic of him that thought and feeling reach out all the while beyond the circum- 
stances of which he writes, beyond present time and place: he stretches out his hands 
not only to seize the grass but also to ‘take the fullness of the days.’ By comparison 
Miss Mitford’s feelings are parochial, and her conventional language points clearly to 
the limited scope of her experience. 
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